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“Ves, Colonel, freedom is glorious — 

the freedom, the comfort, the smartness of 
Carter’s Knit Boxers! No ironing needed! 
And that Carter’s T-Shirt with Nevabind 
sleeves! Comes )n V-neck style, too... 
Goes well under my sport shirts!” 


Super T.Shirts $1.S0 . . . Plaid Knit Boxers $1.G5 ... at these and other fine stores: ATLANTA, Zschry • BOSTON. Jordan Marsh Co. • BRIDGEPORT, 
D.M. Read Comoany • CLEVELAND. B. R. Baker • COLUMBUS, Walker’s • DALLAS. James K. Wilson • DENVER. Daniels & Fisher • DETROIT, J. L. Hudson • FLINT. A. M. Davison 
HOUSTON, Foley’s • LONG BEACH. Buffum’s • MILWAUKEE, Chapman’s ■ NEWARK. Bamberger’s • NEW YORK. Franklin Simon • PHILADELPHIA, John Wanamaket 
PITTSBURGH, Kautmsnn’s • ROCHESTER. Sibley Lindsay i Cun • SAIT LAKE CITY, 2CMI • SANTA MONICA. Hensheys • SYRACUSE, E. W. Edwards • WILKES-BARRE. The Hub 
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4 Attractive 
Brandy Sniiters 

For Your Hennessy Cognac 

• Through special arrangements by the 
makers of famous **★ Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy, you can now obtain these crest- 
engraved brandy snifters direct from France. 

Tap the rim with your fingernail and the ring 
reveals the exquisite perfection of this 
crystal-clear glassware. A set of 4 glasses, 
shipped direct from Cognac, France, is yours 
for only $1. The coupon below is for your 
convenience. 

HlMffESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

S4 Proof • Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


Direct 
to Yon 



PLUS 

THE WORLD SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS: 
THE U.S. TRIES TO BREAK THE 
AUSTRIAN HOLD ON THE TITLE 


NEXT WEEK 

THE MAN WHO MUST 
BE DIFFERENT 

The sensitive story of a desperately 
sensitive man— Bill Russall of the 
Celtics, who is the biggest attraction 
on the professional basketball circuit 
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Here Is my dollar for 4 Hennessy Brandy Sniiters 
described in tins oiler. I will pay 15 cents U. S. 
Customs handling charges when my glasses arrive. 
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S POKT AND SPOKTSMANSHli', ent'ompassing whole worhls of ac- 
tivity and attitude, are both hard to define. 

Before the publication of Sports Iij.u.strated, Assistant Managing 
Editor Richard .John.ston gave prospective writers one good definition 
of sport. '“We define the field,” he wrote, "as including all sporting 
competition, whether between human beings or between human be- 
ings and natural forces. Thus haseball obviously is a sport, hut so 
is mountain climbing, cave crawding, hiking and— of course — hunt- 
ing and fishing.” 

But sport, with all its peripheral implications and spiritual values, 
includes more than comperition. Some of the rest of its meaning, I 
think, comes clear in another definition— on page (>4 of this issue. 

As for sportsmanship, it is, quite .simply, born and bred of sport. 
Two weeks ago our four Sport.smen of the Year — Bannister, Podres, 
Morrow and Musial — gathered in one place for the first time to 
receive their awards, replicas of a 6th century B.C. Greek amphora. 
In our December 28 issue Paul O’Neil, introducing this year’.s winner, 
Stan Musial, wrote: "In the U.S. the ideals of sportsmanship as well 
a.s those of competence are increasingly those of the profe.ssional.” 

In that issue also it was said of each of these .sportsmen: "Hi.s 
performance was such that his fellow men could not fail to recognize 
it as the revelation of pure excellence.” 

In Ihi.s country we are perhaps wary of the professional athlete. 
Of our four .sportsmen two are professionals, two are not. But all 
four have shown that the standards by which they play — and work 
— are not only thn.se of the profe.s.sional l>ut, more importantly, those 
of excellence itself. 

In sport, in fact, the only final standard is excellence. If a pro- 
fessional sets it, it is neither more nor less an ideal to be followed: 
it is the ideal. And always with the desire, and design, that tomor- 
row will bring, if possible, greater excellence than today. 

Whatever sport and sportsmanship are specifically, they are good 
to live with. Now. when the great issue is the survival of nur civiliza- 
tion, they may occasionally seem to be time-consuming or even 
frivolous luxuries. 

But not really. For sport and sportsmanship call upon individuals 
to make a habit of the striving for excellence- a habit that has an 
important place in any struggle, not only for survival, hut for any 
kind of progress. 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Don Talbot, 24-year- 
old grammar school 
teacher who learned 
swimming from Aus- 
tralia’s famed Coach 
Frank Cutlirie. took 
bows in his turn for 
transforming Aussie 
youngsters lisa imci 
Jon Konrads (see be- 
/<>«•) from dog paddiera 
to record breakers. 



Rickie Ann Itendich, 
lovely Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 18-year-old who 
creates advertising dis- 
plays for stores, grace- 
fully whirled anti 
t wirled through free- 
skating routine Coearn 
her first Middle .Atlan- 
tic ladies' figure skat- 
ing championship in 
New York. 



Jack Crabtree, Oregon 
quarterback, thought 
Ohio State .saw all 
they wanted to of him 
in Rose Bowl, but he 
was pleasantly sur- 
Iirised last week when 
Columbus Touchdown 
Club gallantly gave 
him award as “out- 
standing player" in 
New Year's Day game. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Ji>n Konrads. 1."), harrcl-chi’stcd, bluc-cyed. crew-cut 
and latest of Australia’s lUpper-footed aupernovas, 
who blazoned Into swimining spotlight with world 
record-breaking freestyle performances at 800 meters 
and 8HU yards, rontinw'd his sensational thrashing in 
New South Wales champiunshi|)s at North Sydney’s 
Olympic pool, swooshing to four more world marks: 
4:2.'i.9 for 400 meters and 440 yard* Jan. l.t'; 2:04.8 
for 200 meter* and 220 yards ’Jan. 18'. Konrads, 
whose iH|ually a|irilely si.sier Usa. 13. was busy clock- 
ing 4:39.1) for 4411-yard freestyle in Victorian cham- 
pionahi|>a at Mellxturne to become first female ever to 
break five minute* in thri-e successive races, exulted 
breaihlfsaly: “1 fet4 on to|i of the world"— aa indeed 
he was. Other reeord breakers in AusBies' greatest 
week: Brian Wilkinson, 19, who nuzzli'd into pieture 
with 63.8 for IlO-yard butterfly Ijan. 14'; John 
Monekliiti, 19. who elockisl 2:18.8 for 200 iiieU-re 
sod '220 yards iJan. 13). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Villanova’s Ron Delany. trailing by 15 yards with 
two laps to go, quickly chirken-stepped past (altering 
field, piller-patiered his way to 4:05 victory in mile 
to get indoor s(‘aA<>h off to rnusirig start at Uoslon (4ee 
pnge ;o'. .Among other winners: Western Michigan's 
Ira Murchison in 50-ysrd dash (5.6); Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ Elias Gilbert in 4')-yard high hurdles i.5.6i; 
U-S. Army’s Joe Gaffney in 6')u Itn.l q Yale's Tom 
Carroll in 1,000 2:13.7i; Iowa’s Charlie (Ueacoiii 
Jones in two-mile 9:04, 2); ex-Villanovan Don Bragg 
in pole vault '14 ft. 9 in.); ex-Morgan Stater Georgn 
Dennis in high jumji i6 ft. 9 jn.': Boston AA's Hal 

Connolly in 35-pound weight (66 ft. 3 in.). 

BASKETBALL 

Wilt was back and Kansas had him so Juyhawks got 
back on winning path with victories over Colorado 

67- 46, Missouri 68-.54 as Ghamherlain scored 67 puinia 
to challenge Cincinnati’s fabulous Oscar Robertaon 
tor major college scoring lead. West Virginia, top- 
ranked in nation, was still proving hard to catch, out- 
scoring I‘itt 71-64 to stretch unbeaten string to 13. 
Kun.stts State, beaten only by neighboring Kansas, 
edged Oklahoma 64-60 while North Carolina State 
became latest to heat once-heralded North Carolina 

68- 57 before Coach Frank McGuire’s team uutracked 

focus on the deed . . 


long enough to a-iii over Clemsim 90 -81, Temple also 
hc-gan to horn in on national picture, heating I'enn 
and Gettysburg for II straight. 

Biislon came out of threi--gatne luaing streak in taku 
three out of four, remained games ahead of Syra- 
cuse in East as I’hiladelphia s<]ueex,-d past luckU>3a 
New York in light for third. St. laiuis In-gan to hit 
bumps in Wmt but second-place (iineinnali alsi) had 
ila tpouldes and Hawks held lead at eight game*. !>(■- 
Iroit’s George Vardley hit jackpot in 131-113 loss to 
Boston, scoring 51 point# to tie Bob V’ettil'a uiie-game 
NB.A record while Minneaimlis Lakers, perked up hy 
return of Johnny Kundla, who moved out of front 
otfiee to replace Coach George .Mikun, startled even 
themselves hy winning two out of three. 

BASEBALL 

Walter O'Malley, moat frenetic of all Dodgers, con- 
tinuid his game of imtsy in w'areh for home base, made 
one last pitch for sprawling Los Angeles Coliseum after 
reluctantly announcing he would u.si- tiny Wrigley 
Field. This time it worked '.ttt jMgt tl i and O’ .M alley 
began making plans to convert huge amphiiheiiter 
into ball park ik« Crack.-d Walter, who has 

visions of packing ll)l,5’J8-seat Coliseum: "We’re go- 
ing to have the world's largest row pasture.” 

(Cincinnati Redlegs, getting restless lately over city's 
unwillingness to do anything about tight parking situ- 
ation. roceivi'd enough assuraneo to cause Owner Pow- 
el Crosley to shelve thoughts of moving: City Coun- 
cil adopted resolution of intent to spend $2 million 
for sites whieh would provide Crosley Field with 
2,600 more parking spaens. 

AUTO RACING 

Britain’s Stirling Mnss. nearly sidelined two days 
earlier when wife Katie arcidentully jabbi-d her Anger 
in his left eye. discarded bandage, roared his Cooper- 
Climax around and around Buenos Aires .Municipal 
Autodromi' at average speed of 85,-39 mph to finish 
ahead of Italy’s Luigi Musso (in Ferrari), Britain'a 
.Mike II:twlhorn (in Ferrari) and Argentinn's Juan 
Manuel Fiingiu (in privately-entered .Muserati', picked 
up eight |>uint8 in Argentine Grand Frix, first racu for 
1938 world driving championship. 

FOOTBALL 

Jack Curtice, merry Texan with corn pone sense of 
humor and flair for wide-open passing game, found 


\Vr«f Const bait 'five-year contract at $19,000 per) 
too li-mpling to riwiat, divided to leave ITlah, where he 
had led hia Kokomos to national prominence, to try 
his lurk at perking U|> sagging Stanford (net pagt iH), 

HORSE RACING 

Hialeah, looking more like Jamaica in November as 
chilled speetntrirs bundb-d against weather, got off and 
running with more than usual share of action: 

Encore. Brookmcade's 8-to-I shot, broke fast and 
clean, stayed on lop moat of way to ourrun Iron l.iege, 
Calumefs Kentucky Derby winner who wa.s making 
first start since .August 31, in $2.>.825 Royal Poinciana 
Handicap. 

Alhambra. Fred Hooper's strapping brown son of 
Olympia who was hottest 2-yc-ar-old at start of 19-57 
hut faded near end, did little fading in $24,775 Hibis- 
cus Stakes, wearing down Hubenp in stretch in win- 
ter's liml major lest for 3-year-old hopefuls- 

Calumet, its .saddle bag stuffed with hrilliant 3- 
year-olds, turned loose two of its late-developing and 
brightest Derliy prospects under guiding hands of 
Willie llartaek, gave Winter Book players food for 
thought. Ki-ntucky Pride, prancing neatly and freely, 
buzzed to third straight victory while Tim Tam, an- 
other raey-Inoking colt, was just us impressive in 
year's first winning effort. 

HOCKEY 

New York Rangers brought back Goalie Lome 
(Gumii: Worsley from Providence to replace jittery 
Marcel Paille, immediately went off on thriv-game 
winning spree to r<‘gain s<-cond place from Di-troit, 
Montreal sailed al')ng, helped Bernie (Boom Boom) 
Geoffrion ndehrate hia 2()()th and 201al goals by Unit- 
ing Boston 6-2 at week’s end, were still 17 points 
ahead of pack. B'rtton made history by bringing up 
Quebec’s Billy O'Ree, first Negro to play in NHL. 

SKIING 

Austria's Anderl Mullerer. fondly called "While Blitz 
of Kiiz,” sailed confidently down icy slopes to win 
downhill in '2:40 7, next day twice darted through sla- 
lom gales in 2:03.5, completing rare double to capture 
international Hahnenkamn races at Kilzbuehel. 
America's Bud Werner, aurpriao Lauberhorn winner 
week earlier, finished seventh in combined standings. 
Women’s ehampinn; Norway's blonde Berif Stuve, 
who placed fourth in downhill, second in slalom. 

continued 



POST-SURGERY success IS demonstrated here by plucky Hare Spy 
(No. ll.jwho returned to the Ijondon greyhound races to beat Gipsy Don 
despite a plastic bone inserted in her hock after an accident last May 


PRE-SURGERY view of the cavernou-s Lo.s .Angeles Coliseum gives 
an idea of what it will look like for the Dodgers' first 1958 home game 
after persistent Walter O'Malley completes his planned alterations. 
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SCOREBOARD conlinued 



Mvrlc Matlhfwf*. Rrin- 
nine Lonj; Beach. Calif, 
secretary, got grealest 
Ihfill of her 42 years 
when she split last two 
clutch games with Mar- 
ion Ladewig to win the 
women's title and also 
J2.000 in the All-Star 
match game howling 
tournament at Minne- 
apolis Armory. 



Kdgar Pelrini, preco- 
cious! 1-year-oldAnna- 
polis speed hoy who is 
known a-s Tiger to his 
friends, broke world 
record while winning 
national title in junior 
utility cla.ss, was re- 
warded by election to 
(lulf Marine Racing 
Hall of Fame, in New 
York (see below). 



Fdward Walsh. 40. St. 
I^juis industrialist and 
sportsman who is also 
licensed sports ear rac- 
ing driver, was elected 
interim president of 
Sports Car Club of 
.America at Cleveland, 
will serve until the or- 
ganizational setup is 
revised, with board of 
governors taking over. 


BOWLING 


BOXING 


FOR THE RECORD 


"Don CarlcT is (inishi-d-” 

Thr ihouglK, if not (he wordn, swept like hrushfire 
through huge Minneapolis Armory Sunday night w 
16 of country's best bowlers squared otf tor final four 
gamr-s of exhuusting liiO-game All-Star Tournament. 
Wimbledon of bowling. A voice from SRO crowd of 
more than 2.700 boimied. "Come on. Don, you're 
still in U." but voice ciirriid more hojie than convic- 
tion. A falitornia sportswriter prejiured a hold-for- 
r(4easc story which bt-gan. "In a stunning u[>aet. Don 

There waa reason to believe that Ol-year-old Car- 
ter, only man in history to have won fhree All-Star 
champiimshiifs, would nut triumph this lime, By 
Sunday morning, fourth day of four-day finals, he 
had buill up a strong lead- But then he lost four 
straight games to Bill Lillurd of Chicago and, in round 
just before championship playoff, dro3)ped two more 
to last-place Chuck Kaiiiilton of Chicago. Now, with 
just four gami-s (o go, he was in seeund place, ilO pins 
behind nmaziiig Buzz Fazio of St. lamis, a .'itt-yi'ar-old 
grandfather who had rolled sensationally to vault 
friiiM ninth place into lead. 

Fazio. 5 f(*et 6 inches and a wiry 140 pounds, jumped 
and shouted after releasing each bail. One of bowling's 
great showmen, he had most of crowd on hia side. 
Carter. 6 Ovt 1 and 195 iiounds. exhibited no emotion 
whether he got good bn-aks or bud. fli- made it clear 
he was thiTC to bowl, to win, period. He neither smiled 
nor groaned us Fazio opened with seven slriki* in a 
row enough to make almost any opponent crack. 
Instead, relentless and icy as wind whipping .Minneu|i- 
olls stri'Cts, he [munded out slrlkt« himself. 

er gels one (■ninl for each game w(jn and one for e.ach 
6<l [lins knocked down . Rut Carter, like a machine, 
churned on — and Buzz could not kee(i u|i the pace. 
Don UBtk thes^'cmd. 246 to 1X9. reducing Fazin's 
margin to a single pin. Then he put finishing touch 
with 212-I6X pasting. bii.sl gumc alwi went to Carter. 
194 u> I93. Thus Carter scored fourth -and must spec- 
tacular- All Star victory. It waa all the more impres- 
sive because only month before he h.ad easily defeated 
an equally strong field in similar 100-gumc match 
test the World Invitational in Chicago -and many 
exjH-rts wondend whether any individual was strong 
enough to lake ithysical and mental strain of two 
successive chami/ionship events. He won $.%000 prize 
money in each. .And, although at Hines he showed 
signs nf tiring, he averaged 21fl..‘> in the .All-Btar, one 
of highest marks in the lournarrienl's 17-year history. 


Vince Martinez, rarely a tigrr. gave top-drawer im- 
liersonarion of Olympic sprinter as he barkpeduled 
and, at limes, even ran to (“icape bustling Gil Turner 
isee beloir'. finally was forced to hold still and punch 
in Khh, went on to fake last three rounds and close 
decision in 12-rnund welterweight elimination bout as 
T.IOU I’hiladelphia fans booed Muggsy Taylor's first 
home-town promotion in nearly three years. 

Arrhir Moore, peripatetic old light heavyweight 
champion who will go must anywhere to pick up stray 
dollar, weighed in at bulging 19iiti but didn't let ex- 
cess poundage ke«'p him from toying with Brazil's I-uis 
Ignacio to win nontitlc lb-rounder before 18,000 iwho 
l>rovidtd $22,0()0 fur .Archie's personal iieiision plan' 
at Sao Paulo. 

Tommy Tihbs. enger-beaver young featherweight, 
had trouble finding wily Willie Pep in early rounds 
but caught up to still artful dodger ace below often 
enough to win ID-round decision at Boston. His 21- 
fight winning streak smashed. Pep allowed as hnw 
Tibbs was "more than I bargained for." but he hud no 
thoughts of retiring- Said admiring Tibbs: "No mutter 
what they might tell you about Pep lieing over the 
hill, he's the smartest boxer I ever fought.” 

Middleweight rhampiim Carmen Basilio. busy 
t redding banquet circuit while waning for Sugar Ray 
Robinson to make up his mind about return match, 
got the good word. Robinson has agreed to IB(? terms, 
will try to win crown for fifth time at Chicago .Stadium 
-March 2.7. Terms: 30' of gross for each fighter; thea- 
ter TV with 75-mile blackout in CThicago area and 
guarantee of $27.'..0fK) by TclePrumpTer. 


BOBSLEDDING 

HANS 70LLER and HANS LEU, Swilzerlind, Swiss 
loll. 2-man tillB. in 2:51.35 for 2 runs, SI. Motitz. 
EUGENIO MONTI and RENZO ALVERA, Italy, Italian 
2-rnan bile, in 5:31.39 for 4 runs, Cotlina. 

BOWLING 

DAVID LITTLE. Baltimore. U.S. Men's Classic Duck- 
pin lournameni, witli 2.089 for 15 games, i Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


BOXING 

HAROLD JOHNSON. 10-round decision over Bari 
Whilehursl, heavyweights. Syracuse. N.Y. 

WILLIE TOWEEl. I0-rau»d decision over Orlando 
ZulueU, Ughtweighis. London. 

JOEY LOPtS. 10-round decision over Jimmy Carter. 
Iighiwsiglits. Sacramenlo, Calif 
TRANKIE RYFF, 10 round decision over Kid Cenlella, 
lightweights. New York. 

BILLY (SWEETPEA) PEACOCK, 12-round decision 
-r Ross Padilla^ to retain California bantamweight 


title. Hollywood, lialif. 


FIGURE SKATING 

(Middle Allantic championships, New York) 

BRUCE HEISS, 14, Oione Park. N.Y. men's sr. singles. 
ANNE BATDORF, 11, Lebanon, Pa., jr. ladies' singles 
DICK FRANK. 14. Gladwyne. Pa., jr. men’s singles. 


B£I$Y RAWLS, Spartanburg, S.C.. Tampa (Fla) 
Women's Open, with 302 lor 72 holes. 


MILEPOSTS 

EU.ia'TF.p Jack Kcgan. Culifornia'a pint-sized but 
rough-and-ready Driver of Vear who gunned //uicnit 
Kill III tn world record of |x7.627 m|ih: Kzb. Selva, 
daring Italian champion whose lirilliant career and 
life ended in Orange Bowl crush last month; Kdgar 
iTiger Pelrini, rising youngster lute itboee) whose 
feats huvp put him in ciaas with his elders; among 16 
named to Gulf Marine Racing Hall of Fame, lor 
"achievemenla in events sanctioned by APBA,” in 
New York. Others: Craig T. UeWald of Heading. I’li,; 
Don Dunnington of Belhesda, Md.; David iltandyi 
Bastburn of Newark, Del.; fJlenn Popcier of Grosae 
Poinie, .Mich.; Raymond \V. Lynn of i’hiladol|ihia; 
Frederick C. Moure of .Miami; Ron .Musson of Akron; 
Donald R. Uimhach of New York; Bill Ritter of Hal- 
landale, Fla.: Weldon K. Ropp of .Miami; Kdward J. 
Sonorasof Monroe. Mich.; Bill Tenney of Crystal <’ily. 
Minn.: Kdain Wulf of Amilyville. N.Y. 


HORSE RACING 

TERRANG. $27,450 Santa Catalina H., 1 1/8 m.. by 
15 length, in 1:49 1/5. Santa Anita. Bill Bnland up 


SHOOTING 

MINER CLIETT. 13-yaai-old prodigy. Biimmgham, 
Ala , high ovei-all all-gauge bile Royal Palm Winter 
Open sheet chantpiunships, W Palm Beach. Fla. 


SPEED SKATING 

KEN BARTHOLOMEW, Mmneapulis, and ANDY KOR- 
ENAK JR.. W. Allis. Wis. lied for hrst with 19 pis.. 
Great Lakes sr. man's title. Milwaukee. 


TENNIS 

(Coral Gablas-U. of Miami tournament, Coral Gables) 
TONY VINCENT. New York, over Gatdnai Mulloy, 
6-3. 8-6. 6-j. man's singles. 

KAROL FAGEROS, Coral Gables, over Maria Bueno. 
6-4, 3-6. 6-2, women’s singles. 


RELENTLESS Don Curlor. using tamed ‘‘unur- 
thodo.x" but revolutionary style (SI, Nov. 18), 
came from behind to win his fourth All-Star 
tournament title in Minneapolis {nee. abure\. 




SURPRISED Willie Pep, who got tangled in 
his own feet in the !tth round, almost can’t, 
believe his eyes as he watches Tommy Tibbs, 
winner of 10-round riecision in Boston fighl.. 


BORED Vince Martinez lounges languidly 
against the ropes after slipping to tlic canvas 
in the 4th round of his welterweight r-liini .a- 
tion bout with Gil Turner at Philatlelphia. 






C/assic elegance in motorcars: The Lincoln Coupe. Gown by Traina-NoreH. 


THE NEW LINCOLN , . inspired by the Continental 

For the first time, every fine car buyer can enjoy Continental luxury 



tVhcn yoti tmij ttic new Lincoln, it speaks 
eli>(|ueiiily o[ your indcpeiuieiit judgment. 

For the new Lincoln — styled and crafted 
in tlic classic Continental traciition — is a com- 
pleiely new, extlusively fresh personality in 
the fine car field. 

It is the one fine car that restores distinction 
to fine car ownershi[» . . . the one fine car tliat 
tjuietly commends the person who drives it. 

Here is clean, classic heauty shared only will) 
the magnificent new (.iontinenial Mark III. 
Here is s]>aciousness witlxmi ponderous Indk. 
distinction without o.stenuuion. 


Here is a superb, exciting road car that brings 
back the sheer enjoyment of fine car motoring. 

For example, the new 375-hp. engine re- 
sponds so heatitifully it seems an actual exten- 
sion of your will. .Xnd because body and 
frame are a single, solid vinit. you enjoy a 
quietne.ss of ride formerly uebieved only 
throiigb hand-crafting. 

Clearly, if you are one of those who appreci- 
ate classic stamlarcfs of excellence, the new 
Lincoln is worthy of your careful inspection. 

IINCOI.N DIVI.SION, rORI) MO I OR COMI'.ANY 




"Everytliiiifi’s difrerent 
in Puerto Kico 
— even the nun!” 


PdYson T. Lowell 

oj Boston. Mdssachusetls 


‘i learned something: new alxnil I’uerlo Rie<t 
every dav.” savs Mr. I.nwell. 

“The rum ihere is inereiUlily dry. Like 
brut champagne. Magnificent, \ersalile, too. 
You drink it on the rocks. Or with tonic. In 
rum sours and daitjuiris. Even, sometimes, 
from coconuts! 

“The island itself is captivating. 1 never 
imagined myself making apjiroach shots 
acro.«s the nn)al of an old Spanish fortress. 
Mv partner swears he hearil ghostly laughter 
from that sentry hox when I missed my putt.” 


^ Payson l.ovicll j)lay> ihc amazing K1 Mnrrn rnur-'C 
in Old San Jiian. Ba<'k home in Boston he ri'ijorl'-, 
"Rum higliballs have now become quite proper, 
when nia<le with light Puerto Rican riiiii." 


('■ommonn'rahh oj I'uerlu Riro, Rum l‘romolivn 
iJhmon, lirpt. R, Fifth Are., .Vetr Vor/t J‘J 



COMING EVENTS 

JAN. 24-FEB. 2 


Hors* Racing 

Santa Maria Hartdicap, $25,000. S-yr.-olds & up (fillies S 
ni.uF^). I 1 '16 m., Santa Anita, Calif, 
l-alm Beach Handicap, $20,000. 3-yc.-olds & up. 7 fur- 
longs. Hialeah. Fla. 


■ TV * COLOR TV m NETWORK HAUtO 

All timm K.S.T. except where olherwise noted 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24 
Boskefball 
(Leading college games) 

Oregon Slate vs. Washington. Corvallis. Ore. 

San Francisco vs. San Francisco Stale. San Francisco, 
(Professional) 

New York al Boston. 

Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

Boxing 

■ Joe Brown vs. Ernie Williams, lightweights. 10 rds , Wash- 
• mglon, 0 C , 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

(Leading college games) 

Denver vs. RPI Denver (also Jan. 25). 

North Dakota vs Michigan State. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(also Jan. 25). 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 30 

Bosket ball 

(Leading college games) 

Cincinnati vs. Miami (Ohio). Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh vs. St John's Pittsburgh 
Wichita vs. St Louis Wichita. Kans. 

(Prolessional) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Detroit vs. Syracuse at 
Philadelphia 

Cincinnati al Minneapolis 

Golf 

Phoenii Open Invitational. $15,000, Phoenii, Ariz. 
(through Feb. 2) 

Puerto Rico Open invitational. $7,500. San Juan, P.R. 
(through Feb. 2). 

Rocquels 

Rolland Cup Racquets Doubles Championship, Montreal. 
Winter Carnival 

Dartmouth WinterCarnival. Hanover. N H (through Feb. 1). 


Rodeo 

Souihweslern Exposition Rodeo. $33,250. Fort Worth 
(through Feb. 2). 

Track S Field 

Philadelphia Inquiiei Tiatk Meet, Philadelphia. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25 


Basketball 

aeadmg college games) 

Cincinnali vs. Wichita Cincinnati. 

Iowa Stale vs. Kansas State. Ames. Iowa. 

Michigan State vs. Northwestern, East Lansing, Mich. 

■ Minnesota vs. Iowa. Minneapolis, 4 30 pm. (Midwest 
Regional. Sports Network. Inc.) 

St. Joseph’s vs. Temple. Philadelphia. 

Washington vs. Oregon State, Seattle. 

(Professional) 

Boston at Syracuse. 

■ Minneapolis at New York, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

St. Louis at Detroit. 


Badminton 

Illinois Open Championship Glencoe. III. (also Jan. 26). 
Bobsledding 

World Bobsled Championship. Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany (also Jan. 26. Feb. 1. 2). 

Golf 

All-Star Golf, Mike Souchak vs. Stan Leonard. Apple Val- 
ley Calif . 4 p.m. in each lime zone (ABC). 


Hockey 

Chicago at Montreal. 
Detroit at Boston. 2 p.m 
New York at Toronto. 


(CBS). 


Horse Racing 

Santa Anita Maturity, $100.000. 4-yr -olds, IM m.. Santa 
Anita, Calif. 

Royal Palm Handicap, $25,000. 3-yt.-olds 8 up, 1 1/8 m.. 
Hialeah. Fla.. 4 30 p m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Washington Evening Star Games, Washington, D.C. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 
Basketball 

(Professional) 

Delioit at Cincinnati. 

New York at Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia at SI. Louis. 

Syracuse al Boston. 

Hockey 

Montreal at Detroit 
New York al Chicago. 

Toronto at Boston. 

Giant Slalom Trophy Race. Stowe. VI (also Jan. 27). 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27 
Baskefboll 

(Leading college games) 

Duke vs. West Virginia. Durham, N C. 

Georgia Tech vs. Kentucky. Atlanta 
Houston vs, Oklahoma State. Houston. 

(Professional) 

Philadelphia vs. Detroit. New York vs. Minneapolis at 
Detroit. 

Boxing 

■ Jimmy Archer vs. Danny Russo, welterweights, 10 rds., 
SI. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (DuMont). 

TUESDAY. JANUARY 28 
Basketball 
(Prolessional) 

Syracuse vs. New York, Philadelphia vs. SL Louis at 
New York. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29 
Hockey 

Boston at New York. 

Chicago al Toronto. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 3t 

Boskefball 
(Leading college games) 

Florida vs. Kentucky, Gainesville Fla. 

Oregon vs Oregon State. Eugene. Ore 

Sen Francisco vs. Lovola (Los Angeles), San Francisco. 

(Professional) 

Philadelphia vs. Boston. Detroit vs New York at Boston. 
SI. Louis at Cincinnati. 

Boxing 

■ Tony Anthony vs. Yvon Ourelle light heavyweights, 
• 10 rds.. Med. Sq. Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Hockey 

(Leading college games) 

Minnesota vs. Denver. Minneapolis (also Feb. 1), 

RPI vs. Clarkson, Potsdam, N.Y 

Michigan State vs. Ohio Slate, East Lansing, Mich. 

Skiing 

International Intercollegiate Ski Meet, Banff. Alla, 
(through Feb. 2). 

Trock & Field 

Metropolitan Intercollegiate Indoor Championships. 
New York. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I 


Baskelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Notre Deme Chicago. 

Dartmouth vs. Brown. Hanover. N H. 

Georgia vs. Tennessee. Athens. Ga 
Louisiana State vs. Mississippi State. Baton Rouge. 
Michigan Stale vs. Minnesota. East Lansing Mich 
Navy vs. Maryland. Annapolis Md . 2 p.m. (Atlantic 
Coast Conference Regional. Sports Network. Inc.). 

North Carolina State vs. Clemson. Raleigh N.C. 
Oklahoma vs. Missouri, Norman Okla 
Oklahoma State vs. St Louis Stillwater. Okla. 

Oregon State vs. Starlord, Corvallis. Ore. 

South Carolina vs. Noith Carolina. Columbia. S.C. 
Temple vs St John's. Philadelphia. 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. New York. Philadelphia vs. Detroit al New York. 
Cincinnati at St Louis. 

Syracuse at Minneapolis, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Boating 

Lioton Cup Ocean Race. Miami. 

Skeefer Class Iceboat Championships. Lake Geneva, Wis. 
(also Feb. 2). 


Hockey 

Bos^n at Morlieal. 
Chiago al New York. 
Detroit at Toronto. 


p.m (CBS). 


Horse Racing 

■ Bougainvillea Tuif Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & 

■ up. I 3/16 m. (turfeourse), Hialeah, Fla..4:30p.iii.(NBC). 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

Basketball 

(Professional) 

Cincinnati al Minneapolis. 

Detroit at Boston. 

New York at Philadelphia. 

Syracuse al St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Montreal at Chicago. 

New York at Boston. 

Toronto al Detroit. 

Alpine World Ski Championships, Bad Gaslein, Austria 
(through Feb. 9), 


New 

battery-powered 
all-transistor 
voice recorder 
weighs 
under 3 Ibs.I 



It’s new — the Dictet by Dictaphone 
— a full-fledged voice recorder that 
works anywhere. 


So simple. Just lift mike and talk. 
Microphone has start-stop switch, 
all-transistor amplifier, doubles as 
speaker for instant playback. 

Dictet works on tiny mercury 
batteries. Magazine takes a full 
hour of recording. With simple ac- 
cessories, it doubles as a transcriber. 
Or. you can buy it with the match- 
ing Dictet Typer for transcription. 
Want to know more? Send coupon. 


DICTET Bv 

DICTAPHOINJE’ 

Diclophone Corporation, Depl. SI-1-S 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full color booklet on new Dictet. 

Name 

Company _ 

Address 
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SNOW PATROL 

Skiing across the country— reports complete through the preceding weekend. 
Be sure to check resorts for latest snow conditions before starting out on ski trip 


UP — inehts oj *»iuv ok npptr tlopet nnd IraiU I.O 
— itifhes of «noK' on ioicet glopu aniJ trofi* <.'H - 
eruird lanl Salutiiay SN — inehet of jinnw lant week 

EAST 

Wildcat, N.H.: Traits packed edge In edge in 
preparation for Jan. 2.'> opening of 6.«00-foot 
gon<l(>la lift, first of it-s kind in U,S. Skiing from 
<iip of present T bar excellent last week. I’l* 
52. L<) 40. fit 1.500. 

Cannon Mt.. N.H.; ■'Ml trails excellent. Mid- 
dle and upper T bars not operating midweek 
yet. Howard Head, maker of Head .skis, tried 
out new experimental X-.17 downhill racing 
model here. IT 52. I.O 40. ('It 1,.500. 

Belknap. N.H.: Skiing good last weekend. 
Eight bus loads of CYO skiers from Boston on 
slope.-!, lip 2.'>, 1.0 10, 

Sunapec, N.H.: N’ew weekend attendance rec- 
ord set here. HP 30, I.O 10. CR .">.,'.00. 
Dartmouth Skiway. N.H.: Dartmouth team 
training here under Coache.'! .\l Merrill and Bill 
Beck who replaced recently retired Wall Pra- 
ger. I P 22. 1.0 14. 

Black Mt., N.H.: I'piier and lower slopes were 
e-xcelleni, 11* 20. L(> 30. CK 1,250. 

Cranmore. N.H.: Skiers had light-powder ski- 
ing last weekend. Herbie Schneider’s ski school 
logged in biggest number of pupils yet this 
year. I'P 25. 1.0 1C. <'U 3,. 500. 

Sugarloaf, Maine: Eighty youngsters from 


MACK MILLER of McCilll, Idaho WHS the 
top man in cro.-i.s-couniry trials to select 

nearby towns participating every .Monday in 
free ski school .sessions under Head Instructor 
Werner Rothhacker of .■luslria who leaches the 
latest in .Aaslrian shorlswing. IIP 40, 

Stowe, vt.: Skiing excellent all week. Vermont 
Governor Joseph John.snn displayed vigorou-s 
rotation style .skiing for benefil of five other 
New England governors here for annual con- 
ference. I'.J?.. national N'ordic team will com- 
pete in Vermont chiiiiipionahips at area Fel>. 
1, 2, UP 40. LO 3(1, CU 3,000. ,SN 18. 

Bromley, Vt.: Snu-cat tractors iiacking la.st 
week's heavy snows into .smooth carpets on all 
slopes. UP 30, LO 12, CR 2. .500. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.: Skiing lu-st of the year on all 
trails. Area's fir.-it expert run. Jaws of Death, 
opened last weekend. UP IT, 1,0 Ifi, UU 4,800. 
Hogback, Vt.: Eastern in.siructors’ course here 


Feb. 3 7 to be conducted by Ski School Head 
Jim Howard. UP 21, LO 12. UB I.OOO. 
Bousquet’s, Mass.: Night skiing now on Thurs- 
day through Saturday scheilule. UP 24, LO 8. 
Whiteface, N.Y.: New lower chair opencii last 
wis-kend. Top section will open for ollicial ded- 
ication Jan. 25. UP 24, LO 18, SN lit. 
Belleayre, N.V.; Biggest crowd in history of 
area last Saturday. Skiing very good. UP 17, 
LO 12, CR 5.500. 

Snow Ridge. N.Y.: Nursery for nonskiing tols 
iipene<l at area. UP 18, LO 10. UR 1.400. 
Roxbury, N.Y.: Recon! crowd skieil slopes last 
wit-kend. 

Mont Trcmblant. Que.: Weeklong flurries add- 
eil up to make excellent skiing on mountain 
over weekend. .Ali lifts operated. Tasrhereau 
faces here .Ian. 2K. UP 2C. LO 14, CU 1.000. 
Mont Gabriel, Quc.: Boom in ski racing inter- 
est brought out 129 entries for Penguin Ski 
Clul) giant .slalo:ii. IIP 21, LO 16. CU 2.500. 
Mt. Jasper, Que.: Skiing good. UP 20. LO 13. 
Lac Beauport. Que.: Skiing excellent. .'Ml tows 
ran. UP 30, LO 30. CK 3,000. 

Mt. Laurel, Pa.; Skiing last weekend was best 
in years. I P 8. LO 8, CU 1,300. 

MIDWEST 

Boyne Mt., Mich.: Best conditions in lower 
part of state here ia.st wwkend. due to snow ma- 
chine. eonditioning of slopes by traelor. UP 28. 


U.S. team for w<trld eros-s-country am! 
jump chanipion.ships in Finland last month. 

CliH’s Ridge, Mich.: Sepp Hoedlmo.ser, former 
.■Austrian ski rarer, heads new ski -sehool. 
Caberfae, Mich.: Junior ski meet drew city 
teams from Carlillac. Manistee, Potosky, Tra- 
verse and Boyne City. LO 8. CH 3.36,3. 

Mt. Telemark, Wis.: .Skiers using 3.100 fool 
airstrip at base of mountain to come in by 
private j.lane. UP 5, LO 9, SN 4, CU 850, 
Rib Mt.. Wis.: Open slopes had gooil, har<l 
pack base. UP 6, 1,0 4, 

WEST 

Aspen. Colo.: Weekenil snow restore<l ex- 
cellent skiing. Latest in wear here is corduroy 
knickers over hand-knit cable stockings. Res- 
ervations through March starting to get tight. 
UP 44, LO 17, .SN 4. CR 750. 

Loveland, Colo.: New lifts handling weekend 


crowds well. Wailing lines were no more than 
10 minutes long. UP 30, I.O 15. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo.: D & RGW will 
run ski train from Denver for Steamboat, car- 
nival Feb. 7 9. (’arnival reservations tight. But 
rooms available at Craig, 30 miles awav. UP 
30. LO 30. UR 200. 

Winter Park. Colo.! All trails good. T bars 
installed at beginning of season have cleared 
up lift-line problem. UP 30. LO 14. UR I.ICO. 
Arapahoe Basin, Colo.: E-cellent last week- 
end after powder snowfall, UP 45, LO 35. 

Sun Valley. Idaho: Three hundred California 
skiers depositeil here by I.os .Angele.s snow 
train last week have had excellent skiing on 
every inch of slope. Skintight Kaltenhrunner 
after-.ski .slacks are setting fashion. Baldy UP 
33, LO 31. UR 1.200. Dollar UP 23. I.O 22. 
Lookout Pass, Idaho; Free ski sehool took in 
600 pupils for third -ses-sion of winter-long 
teaching program. UP 71. 1,0 4-5. CR 700. 
McCall, Idaho: Corev Engen's eros.s-eou!il ry 
and jumping claast-s swelled by enthusia.sts who 
watched U.fi, Nordic team train here for worlil 
championships. UP .50. LO 32. CR 400. 

Big Mt., Mont.: Fine powder skiing over whole 
area. Bunny pen for small skiers opi-ned under 
.supervision of buhv sitter.s on skis. UP 54, 
LO 12. SN 20. CR .500. 

Snow King. Wyo.: All trails packed, reser- 
vations availatile. CP 33. LO 26, CR 100. 

Alta, Utah: I)eep powder last weekend had 
skiiTs using Engen Gold Wax. applied criss- 
cross for speed. Biiazard wood ski gel ting to lie 
popular. UP 68. 1.0 58. CR 1,000, 

Brighton. Utah: Excellent on .Millicent anil 
Majestic. Girls wearing rose stretch pants with 
white pullovers. UP 67. CR 2,000. 

Snow Basin. Utah: Excellent on all trails and 
slopes. UP 63. LO .5.5. CR 1.200. 

Santa Fe, New Max.: Rkiing good. Area de- 
luged by Texas skii-rs from El Paso. Amarillo, 
Pan llundle, .Aliilene, Miiilami and Idalou Ski 
clubs. UP .511. LO 28. 

Taos, New Mex.: New snow over all slopes 
last wwkend. .Nightly enlertainment at Hon'io 
Lodge include.s Indian dancing, UP 66. 

Snow Bowl. Ariz.: Skiing excelli-nt. UP .30, 
CU 1.200. 

FAR WEST 

Sugar Bowl. Calif.: Powder snowfall liuring 
last weekend turned condition.-! from good to 
excellent. Jim Baki-r of Reno took Down Hill' 
Only race ahead c>f 101 other i-ntries. 

Squaw Valley. Calif.: Bi-.sl .lanilary ski crowds 
in history of area. Reservations advisable for 
wH'Uends, UP 70. |,<) 30, CR 2,500. 

China Peak, Calif.: Area utlicially opened 
with excellent concliiions last weekend. Chair 
and rope tow will operate daily. Reservation.s 
available at Shave Lake, Johnny's Ri-sorl i-s 
good bet for dinner. UP 40. I.O 20, CR 200. 
Badger Pass. Calif.: Excellent packed powder 
skiing. 

Mammoth Ml.. Calif.: Exeellenl -skiing. Ski 
sehool broke rlaily record by giving 200 les-sons 
last Saturday. CP 50, LO 18, .SN 12. 

Mt. Shasta, Calif.: Needed snow ia.sl week- 
enil after rain ii-ed ui> slopes. CP 20, LO 24. 
Reno, Ncv.: f’onditions generally exrellmi 
iiui occasional stumps showing. Mure man 
1.50 Slanfor<l students at annual carnival. 
Dodge Ridge, Calif.: Packed powder over 
whole hill. .Meggi cardigan sweater moat talked 
about ski wear on slope, UP 10. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Rain during week closed 
Chute, enade Austin Bowl icy, CR 900, 
Snoqualmle. Wash.: Rains gullied out slope.s 
ia.st weekend. Girls took to lirighl nylon 
ponchos for protection. 

White Pass, Wash.: .Area had best skiing in 
Cascades last weekend. Girl beginning skiers 
can buy $10 package for Jan. 30-31 including 
transportation, ski les.snn an<l lift rides. 
Mt. Hood, Ore.: Good skiing at Timberline 
Iasi weekend. Government Camp lost some 
cover during rain. '/Jg Zag Inn becoming 
popular dinner stop for skiers. 

Hoodoo Bowl, Ore.: Saturday night skiing 
drawing good crowds, LO 79, CR 176. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


so— *M<on optnt SC— teuton cloiit C— clear voter 
li— water dirty, roily N — water normal height SH — 
elighlly high H — high VH — tery high M — water mud- 
dy L—low R— ruing WTSO— water 50® VG—ftthing 
good FVG — fithing rery good Vf — fithing fair FP — 
fiehing poor OO — outlook good OVC— outlook eery 
good OF — outlook fair OP — ou^ioot poor 


BLUE MARLIN: pl'KKTO KK'O: Windy, hut 
0(i. Last week Lionel Furst of New York pre- 
vailed over a 411^ pounder in a l>5-hour en- 
gagement oft San Juan. 

STEELHEAO: CALIFORNIA: A few days ago 
Lrne.st Cunningham of Corning took a 37- 
pound 3-ounce steelhead from the Kuaaian 
Ri%’er, cut it into small pieces which he in- 
stalled in his freezer, then was told that fish, 
intact, would have lieon new world record by 
3 ounces. Russian H but OC. Cloverdale- 
Ukiah stretch preferred. Gualala. Garcia and 
other small streams on north coast al.so clear- 
ing and OO for week ahead, 
washinuton; All rivers H and M after heavy 
rains though OVG as cold front has moved in 
and large head of fresh water is bringing steel- 
head in. Results expected from Dosewaltips. 
Duckabush, Puyallup, Snoqualmie, 5>auk, 
Toutle, North and South forks of Nooksack 
above Nugents Bridge. Skagit clearing rapid- 
ly. and OVG at Wylie Bar, Storrs Bar. Tarheel 
Bar, at mouth of Finney Creek and in Gilligan 
Creek riffle. Samish 0(i too with healthy per- 
centage of hatchery-raised fish returning. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: Streams H and M and 
OP with storms forecast. 

WAHOO: BAHAMAS: FVG. although visiting 
angler activity at ailtime low in Nassau, thanks 
to general strike. Last week, however, Mrs. 
Oliver Lucas of Nassau boated a 7&-pound 
wahoo on 40-pound test line, while .Mrs. Lorrie 
polish of Flint. Mich, fishing out of nonstrik- 
ing Andros Island polished off a 67-pouDder on 
45-pound test line. 



BONEFISH: FLORIDA: FVG between unusual 
wintry blasts which are afflicting Florida and 
Florida Keys this season. Recently, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Tracy Balcome of Cincinnati caught 
and released seven bonefish in one day white 
fishing with Guide Dick Williams of Islamo- 
rada. Balcome bonefish ranged from 6 to 10 
pounds and were taken on 8-pound test line. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLUMBIA; FG 
in sheltered waters of Pender Harbor for 
springs to 15 pounds. Heavy run of immature 
2-pound fish under way in English Bay and 
near Victoria in Saanich Inlet and Oak Bay. 
Oak Bay and Esquimalt Harbor also offering 
springs to 30 pounds: OG. 

KINGFISH; FLORIDA: Seas rough but FVG 
for 12- to 25-pound kings throughout Keys and 
north to Miami, where Government Cut is 
offering both kingfish and tarpon. 
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— Don Slelzer-Pittsbuigh Press; 47 — Richard Week, 
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''plonda sun+an "P'' 

'^No-General Electric!” 


It’s nice to go South ifyou can. But you and your 
whole family can have a bronzed hcalthy-looking 
suntan all year ’round — with a General Electric 
Sunlamj) right in the privacy of your own home! 

f Relax with a G-E Sunlamp in your 
favorite chair. Or use it in the bedrootn. 
Plugs in any 110 volt AC socket. C-E 
Sunlamp, only $9.95. Packed as a kit 
with a s|)ccial new fixture that clamps 
on anywhere, only $11. .95. Buy a G-E 
Suntan Kit today and start your family 
on a summer tan now ! 
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THErRE OFF! 


From the exciting kaleidoscope of the 1958 indoor track and field season 
by TEX MAULE may emerge the United States’ answer to Ritssia’s burgeoning strength 


I NDOOR TRACK, sport's answer to the 
three-ring circus, springs full-grown 
from the winter much as Athena sprang 
fully-armed from the head of Zeus. 
The smoke-filled arenas of the indoor 
sport begin operation in late January 
with no warmup period, and the clat- 
ter of spikes on boards goes on until 
early spring, when the athletes move 
out into the open air, blink at unaccus- 
tomed sunlight and stretch their legs 
on the longer cinder tracks. 

The indoor meets create an excite- 
ment often lacking outdoors. The ath- 
letes crowd the infield and the tans 
hang close over the edge of the narrow 
track, communicating an urgency to 
the performances. Elbowroom for the 
runners is at a premium, so that the 
races are often won by superior tactics. 


rather than speed. A pair of sharp el- 
bows is a definite advantage. 

This year, as the season began last 
week with the annual Massachusetts 
Knights of Columbus meet in Boston 
Garden, a half dozen faces familiar to 
knowledgeable indoor track fans were 
missing. Bob Richards, who won or 
shared the national indoor pole vault 
championship eight times in the last 
decade, turned professional during the 
summer of 19.57 to take a job as sports 
director of a California oil company. 
The two best hurdlers of 1957 — Lee 
Calhoun and Milt Campbell— are miss- 
ing, too. Calhoun was married on a 
TV giveaway program last August and 
among his other gifts was a year’s sus- 
pension by the AAU, which considered 
his kinescopic wedding an impairment 


of his amateur standing. Campbell 
spent the fall running kickoffs back for 
the Cleveland Browns. Tom Courtney, 
the Olympic 800-meter champion and 
world outdoor 880-yard record holder, 
has turned to another indoor sport this 
season. Courtney, beset by his studies 
at the Harvard Business School, has 
planned a severe cerebral conditioning 
program which does not allow him time 
to train properly or to run in the meets. 

Freddie Dwyer, for the last few years 
one of the nation’s best one- and two- 
mile runners, is in unofficial retirement 
due to a bursitis condition in his left 
heel, and Horace Ashenfelter, holder 
of the American indoor and outdoor 
two-mile records, has also retired. 

While there are heirs apparent to the 
niches vacated by these men, it is not 
too early to begin wondering about 
United States' chances in the big track 
year which this should be, or even in 
the 1960 Olympics, against a Rus.sian 
team which has, year by year, become 
stronger. The 1958 indoor track season 
may be a valuable time of assessment. 
Already some quiet but intent soui- 
searching is going on. 

'“We were lucky in the Olympics in 
1956,” argued Dink Templeton, Cal- 
ifornia’s Bernard Baruch of the track 
world, recently. “The Russians lost 
their sharpness because of a lack of 
pre-Olympic competition. They'll be 
ready in Rome and we’ll have to be 
better.” 

Templeton is a former Stanford 
coach, a small, gnarled man of 60-odd 
who carries his years airily. He is, too, 
a man of strong convictions and an 
ebullient willingness to express them. 

“I think our track coaches are pretty 
good,” he said, grudgingly. “But in 
track you have to remember even if the 
coach is lousy it doesn’t prevent a boy 
from working and learning. What we 


JANUARY 24 
JANUARY 25 
FEBRUARY 1 
FEBRUARY 8 
FEBRUARY IS 
FEBRUARY 22 
FEBRUARY 28 
MARCH 1 

MARCH 7 
MARCH 8 


MARCH 14 
MARCH 15 
MARCH 21 


THE INDOOR MEETS TO WATCH 

Philadelphia Inquirer Games, Convention Hall. Philadelphia 
Washington Svening Sfor Games. National Guard Armory, Washington 
Boston AA Meet, Boston Garden 
Millrose Games, Madison Square Garden, N.Y. 

New York AC Games. Madison Square Garden 

National AAU championships. Madison Square Garden 

Big Eight championships, Kansas City Auditorium (also March 1) 

IC4A championships, Madison Square Garden 

Atlantic Coast Conference championships, Woollen Gymnasium. Chapel Hill, N.C, 

Big Ten championships, U. of Illinois Armory, Champaign. III. (also Match 8) 

New York K of C Meet. Madison Square Garden 
Heptagonal championships, Barton Hall, Ithaca. N.Y. 

Central Collegiate championships. Western Michigan Field House, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chicago Daily News Relays, Chicago Stadium 

New York Pioneer Ciub Meet, 3691h Armory, New York 

Cleveland K of C Meet. Cleveland Arena 
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havt* to learn is to work hard enough; 
some coaches will tell you that if a boy 
works hard, he’ll go stale. Y ou can’t be 
any good unless you work hard.” 

'I'empleton was sipping from a cup 
of coffee at a restaurant across from the 
San Francisco radio station where he is 
employed as a sports commentator. 

“Now Dave Sime has been used to 
prove that you shouldn't work hard. 
Sprinters are prima donnas, anyway,” 
he remarked. “Morrow is the best com- 


petitor, but Sime has the most natural 
ability. But the first year he ran he 
worked hard and he got better. You 
got to work hard and the Europeans 
know it. Vladimir Kuts runs 25 miles a 
day and the rest of them are the same 
way. No athlete is ever able to find out 
what constitutional strength he has 
until after a couple of years of great 
effort. They have to work their tail off 
to find out if they have got it.” 

He sipped at the coffee morosely. 


“The only time you improve is when 
you put yourself under pressure.” he 
said. “We don’t train that way. Take 
high jumping. Only Les St(M?rs would 
go out and jump for height every day. 
The rest of them jump for form. The 
Ru.ssians copied Sleers’s form and his 
training methods and they got great 
high jum[)ers. Take Parry O'Brien. He’s 
another one who believes in work. He 
tops them all. Back in 1951 ho lost the 
coiitiiiitpd 
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sholput tn some kid from Texas A&M. 
You know what ho did? Ho wont out 
the next day and he put the shot for 
eight hours without stopping. I'liat's 
why he’s great.” 

Ho thumped the talile gently with 
his fist, jiggling the oofFee in his cup. 

"The Russian.s have skipped all the 
nonsense about overtraining," he .said. 
"An athlete can’t burn himself out. 
Sure, he can get sick and tired of run- 
ning or of competition and need a re.st, 
mayhe, but he can’t burn himself out. 
You a.sk the doctor.s what they mean 
by an athlete burning hini.self out and 
you hit a blank wall. And the kids are 
willing to work hard, if you give them 
the chance. They don’t mind working 
if they feel they are getting somewhere. 
After they get in condition, it isn’t so 
hard, either. Personally. I think the 
trouV)\e is that too many of the coac-hes 
burn out, not the kids." 

Templeton ruminated a moment, 
then went on. 

"Another trouble we have in the 
United .'States — e.specially in the di.s- 
tanoe.s — is that the athletes quit too 
young,” he said. "A distance runner 


reaches his peak long after college, and 
most of ours quit when they get out of 
college. .After all, the thing called old 
age in an athlete is in the nervou.s 
system. It doesn’t deteriorate very 
quickly. But after a boy gets out of 
college, even if he competes some, he is 
not under much pre.ssure. He gets a lift 
from alarm when he repre.sents his col- 
lege. He’s afraid of losing. You take 
tliat fear away and replace it with com- 
jdacency and he loses a lot of the nerv- 
ous energy he gets from alarm. We 
neeil meets which will create public 
interest in athletes after tliey have 
linished college and which will give 
them good incentive to compete, too. 
Sure, eventually the athletes reach the 
point when they no longer feel the 
alarm you need to get nervous energy. 
When tliere is no more alarm, it means 
you ha\’e gone to the well too often. 
Rut there are (juite a few years between 
the end of college and that time." 

Bert Nelson, publisher of Track <S- 
Field .VcHw and probably the most 
knowledgeable Track fan in the United 
States, lend.s a cautious second to Tem- 
pleton’.s theories on training. 

"'fhe cullural and social pattern of 
the country is a fa<-tor.’’ lie said. "Our 
athletes sinijily do not have the time 


to devote to training that the Itu.ssian.s 
and some of the other European coun- 
tries have. The Hungarians praclicerl 
twice a day, three hours at a time, .‘Ifi") 
day.s a year. Our college athletes have 
trouble finding the time for one two- 
tiour se.s.sion a clay. Vladimir Kiits con- 
siders tliree hours’ hard work a day is 
the absolute minimum. The Russian 
high jumper. Stepanov, practiced 400 
leg swings a day. Age for age. our milers 
and tw'o-milers are a.s good as anybody, 
but they cjuit before they reach their 
peak. Maybe you can’t blame them. 
How many men would want to give uji 
highballs, go to bed at 10 p.m., watch 
their diet and train as hanl as the 
Europeans do between the age.s of JO 
and ;10? And how many can afford to?” 

Kelson cites l he I'niversity of South- 
ern California’s Max I'ruex as an ex- 
ample of the efficacy of hard work. 

"He’s our one big hope for W'orlii 
class in the distances,” said Nelson. 
“Only one man ever has run a faster 
.5.000 meters than Truex at llie same 
age — 22. And Truex works like a dog." 

THE DISTANCE RACES 

'I'ruex is a short, stocky, crew-cut, 
blond junior at the University of 
Soutliern California. .As a liigli .school 


DARK-HORSE CHALLENGERS 



cominC up fast ill ihi' indoor track world are unheralded per- 
formers such us HiKton Miler (ret)rKe King 'h/c., who anticipates 
a4 :04 mile i his sea.-on; Vugosliiv rii'itance champion Velisa Miigosa 
iI77', in his fir'^c .\nieriean campaign: Tom .Murphy, .Manhaiian 



University siTiior wlio has been .surprisingly strung in the 600 
in early meets, and Reles l.andstrom, Finnish poll- vaulter now 
atlentiing the Universiiy of .Michigan who is pu>hing 15 feet 
in liis specialty and may give IhS, vaulters plenty (jf trouble. 
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THE MEN AND THE MARKS 



INDOOR 

BEST INDOOR 


BEST INDOOR 

EVENT 

RECORD 

TOP VETERANS PERFORMANCE 

DARK HORSES 

PERFORMANCE 

60-YARO DASH 

0:6.1 (1938) 

IRA MURCHISON (H'. Michigan) 

0:6.1 

MEL BARNWELL (Pitt) 

0:6.2 



DAVE SIME U)<ike- 

0:6.1 

KEN KAVE (U.S. Army) 

0:6,1 





BOBBY GORDON (Morgan SI.) 

0:6.3 

60-YARD HIGH 

0:7.0(1957) 

CHARLIE PRATT (,Pliila. Pioneers) 

0:7.2 

HAYES JONES (£,’. .Michigan) 

0:7.2 

HURDLES 


ELIAS GILBERT (lPiK#foH-.S'(il«m) 

0:7.2 

LOU KNIGHT (.V.V. Pioneers) 

0:7.2 

600 YARD RUN 

1:09.5 (1953) 

CHARLIE JENKINS (.Villanom) 

1M9 

BOB McMURRAY (.Morgan Slate) 

1:11.1 





JOE GAFFNEY (Shanahan CC, 

1:10.8 





TOM MURPHY (Manhalluni 

1:10.7 

l.OOO-YARD RUN 

2:08,2(1952) 

ARNIE SOWELL ((/.S. Armj,) 

2:08.2 

DAVE SCURLOCK (.V. Carolina) 

2:10.4 





TOM CARROLL (>'«(«■) 

2:13.7 





WILLIE ATTERBERRY (.Michigan St.) 

2:11.5 

ONE-MILE RUN 

4:03,6(1955) 

RON DELANY {Villanoea) 

4G3.8 

PHIL COLEMAN (Chicago TCi 

4:05.7 





ISTVAN ROZSAVOLGYI (Hungary) 

3:59.0‘ 





GEORGE KING (.YV.-tri 

4:10.1 





BURR GRIM (Maryland, 

4:07.2 

TWO-MILE RUN 

8:50.5(1954) 

JOHN MACY (lloufilon) 

8:57.2 

JIM BEATTY (V.S. Army) 

9:05.7 



MAX TRUEX ((AST) 

8:56.7 

VELISA MUGOSA (rugosUiPia) 

8:04“ 





DEACON JONES {lo,oa\ 

9:04.2 

HIGH JUMP 

6-lOH (1953) 

PHIL REAVIS (Vtllanova) 

6 10 

CHARLIE STEAD (ViVi.niom) 

6 9^ 



GEORGE DENNIS CC) 

6-9'/i 

FLOYD SMITH (('hhago TC) 

6-8^ 



CHARLEY DUMAS {trsO 

7-0'/i* 



POLE VAULT 

15-3!/? (1943) 

DON BRAGG (Shanahan CC) 

15-5!/i 

EELES LANDSTROM (Michigan) 

14-6 



BOB GUTOWSKI (OrritienUil) 

15-6 

JERRY WELBOURNE (Ohio TC) 

15-0)4 


• made in competilion ouldoorH ** aiade at J.itOO metera ould(iorn 


senior he set a national interscholastic 
record of 4 :20.4 in the mile. He has run 
the fastest three-mile in the history of 
U.S. track, and his peak years lie well 
ahead of him. Truex agrees with Tem- 
pleton and Nelson on the value of hard 
work by both runner and coach. He 
trains every day of the year and this 
season he is scheduled to compete in 
five indoor meets in the East and Mid- 
dle West. He is a strong threat to break 
the two-mile record (8:50.5) and the 
three-mile (13;4o.7) in the national 
AAU championships. 

Truex will undoubtedly be on the 
United States team this year which is 
scheduled to meet the Russians in Mos- 
cow in the first of two U.S.-Russia 
meets tentatively set for July 28 and 
29. Meantime, he should find strong 
competition during the indoor season 
from John Macy, the transplanted 
Pole who represents the University of 
Houston, and from Macy’s teammate, 
Jerry Smartt, who is scheduled to come 
East, too. Despite the retirement of 
Ashenfelter and Dwyer, the field in the 


two-mile and three-mile runs for the 
indoor track season is strong; Ron 
Delany, the indolent Irishman who 
has won 19 straight indoor races, may 
move up from the mile to the longer 
races in some meets and he may double 
up in the IC4A competition. Strong 
dark-horse possibilities are Lew Stieg- 
litz, ex-Connecticut runner, who fin- 
ished second to Delany in the IC4A 
two-mile last year and won the Penn 
Relays two-mile championship: Dea- 
con Jones of Iowa, who ran a 9:04.2 to 
win at the Ma.ssachu.setts K of C meet; 
and Velisa Mugosa, a student of phi- 
losophy and geography at the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade. Mugosa is a darkly 
handsome Yugoslav who has won the 
1,500-, 3,000- and 5,000-meter cham- 
pionships of his country for the last 
five years. 

The showpiece of any indoor track 
meet is the mile, and the show com- 
petitor in the miles scheduled this sea- 
son, as last, is Villanova’s and Ireland’s 
Delany. The slender, dark Irishman 
with the odd, shoulder-hunching run- 


ning style has won 16 straight indoor 
miles and three races at other distances 
since he la.st lost indoors. He scored a 
tremendous 1,000-yard-lwo-mile dou- 
ble in last season’s IC4A and just 
about the only question on Delany is 
whether he will break the indoor mile 
record. Says Ron: "If the competition 
is provided— say, three good milers— 
anything can happen.” The anything 
in this case includes a four-minute in- 
door mile and, as of now, it appears 
likely that Delany will have the three 
good milers to push him to that mark. 
Since he notoriously runs only fast 
enough to win, the competition is an 
absolute necessity if he is to be the 
first man to hit four minutes indoors. 

Two midwestern distance runners — 
Phil Coleman and Ted Wheeler — pro- 
%’ide strong but not record-setting com- 
petition. Coleman won the Massa- 
chusetts K of C meet last year in the 
absence of Delany (4:10.8), and looks 
very fit this year. He pressed Delany 
to a 4 :05 mile at Boston last Saturday, 
continued 
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(ioing -1:05.7 himself. Mustachioed, 
round-shouhlered Wheeler took first at 
Milwaukee in 1957 in and ran a 

4:07.2 for a third at Chicago. Burr 
(irim of Maryland and Jim Beatty, 
formerly of North Carolina and now in 
tlie Army, are hack for another spin on 
tlie indoor merry-go-round : Grim, third 
last week to Delany and Coleman in 
4:08.9, nipped Wheeler for second in 
Chicago last year in 4:07.2, won the 
Delany-les-s IC4A atnl wa.sconsi.stently 
around 4:11 in five other meets. Beat- 
ty, who heat Grim for both the mile 
and two-mile Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence titles, had a best lime of 4:119.1 
for third in the N'ew York Atldetic 
Club meet; he will probably run better 
as a Iwo-miler this season. The most 
promising dark horse in the mile is 
frail-looking George King, the ]:3(l- 
pound former NYU runner. He is 
training for a 4:04 mile atxl. while he 
may not heat Delany, lie could be the 
one to provide the impetus to send the 
Irishman to a new indoor record. And 
if he doesn't, Istvan Rozsavolgyi, Hun- 
gary’s :l:59-miler who will compete in 
tliree or four meets, just might. 

880-1,000 YARDS 

Tom Courtney's preoccupation with 
his studies and the uncertainty im- 
posed on Arnie Sowell lex-Pitti by his 
Army .service add up to confu.sion in 
the 880- to 1 ,(M)0-yard distances for the 
indoor season. Sowell was undefeated 
last season: he holds the 880-yard in- 
door record 1 1:50.3) and is co-holder 
with Don Gehrmann of the 1 ,000-yard 
record i2:08.2'i. N’ow he is a second 
lieutenant who has just graduated from 
infantry school at Fort Benning and he 
has not had time to train properly. 

"I’m in fair but not tiptop .shape,” 
he says. "If I can gel leave, I .should be 
in as good shape as Iasi year by the 
time of the AAU." If Sowell managers 
to reach this condition, iinly Ron Dela- 
ny, should he drop down to the 1,000- 
yard run for a race or two, could jirove 
more than a match for him. Dave Scur- 
lock of Nortli Carolina, a picture-book 
runner, came on very well at the end of 
last season, winning the Atlantic C oast 
Conference 880 title and finishing sec- 
ond in the Xew “^'ork K of C meet and 
at Cleveland. He has an outdoor best 
lime of 1:48.3. Manhattan’s Tom 
Murphy ran a 1:10.7 600 early this 
sea.son and appears ready for a strong 
year; he has <lone 1 :49.8 in the 880 out- 
doors. Others whose chances lie within 
the realm of i)ossihilil\' are llie outdoor 


600-yard record holder, Willie .Atter- 
berry of Michigan State and Yale’s 
Tummy Carroll, the youthful indoor 
and inlersholaslic record holder in the 
880, who ran wonderfully well to win 
the l.))00 at Boston. Carroll will prob- 
ably skip several meets to conserve his 
energy for the big ones. 

440-600 YARDS 

Charlie Jenkins, the Olympic 400- 
meter gold-medal winner, dominated 
the 600 during the 1957 season. He 
should do so again when he is in proper 
condition. Jenkin.s won eight major 
meet titles last winter an<l is the cur- 
r(“nt record holder at 500 yards with a 
56,4. On the strength of his 1:10.7, 
Murphy appears ready to push Jenkins, 
if not beat him, and .Morgan State's 



WORLD'S FASTEST humiin may l)e Dave 
Sime, rceord-breakiiiE sprinter from Dtike. 


Boh McMurray is another strong chal- 
lenger. McMurray was only a yartl be- 
hind Jenkins in 1:11.1 in la.st year's 
Xew Yttrk K of C meet and he ha.s a 
fine best time of 46.7 for the 440 out- 
doors. Joe Gaffney, in superb condition 
for so early in the season, won the 600 
at Boston. l)ul in a slow 1 :13.1 . Ancient 
Reggie I’earman of the Xew York Pio- 
neers astounded track fans by beating 
Jenkins in the Millrose 600 in 1957; if 
his remarkable legs retain their spring, 
he might astound more this year. 

THE SPRINTS 

Dave .‘sime, Duke's brilliant, red- 
haired sprinter, gave up all thoughts 
of a prt) baseball career to concentrate 
ttn the sprints, looking ahead to the 
Olympics. With Sime on the hoards, 
muscular, chunky Ira Murcliison, wlio 


was unbeaten indoors last winter, may 
see his streak broken. Murchison may 
have an advantage in that Sime doesn't 
care much for the wear and tear of 
board running. A fast-developing soph- 
omore from I’ittsburgh, who hails from 
Brooklyn's Boys High, could conceiv- 
ably upset both Sime and Murchison: 
Mel Barnwell seems better fitted for 
the 220 outdoors, but he has the (juick 
speed to bean indoor threat, too. Bobby 
Gordon, a thick-chested youngster who 
was the leading ground-gainer for the 
Morgan Stale football team last fall, is 
u good long-shot bet. Gordoti has done 
9.5 outdoors and last year won the 
Pioneer Club’s 60-yard dash in 6.:l. 
IJeutenant Ken Kave of the U.S. Army 
and Yillanova’s hJd Collymore fill out a 
big field of truly ca})able .sprinters. 

THE HURDLES 

In the hurdles, F^lias Gilbert of 
Winston-Salem Teachers, Hayes Jones 
of Eastern Michigan and Xational De- 
cathlon Champion (Charlie Pratt ap- 
pear most probable inlieritors of the 
laurels abandoned by Lee Calhoun and 
Milt Campbell. Gilbert h'ds tied the 
world record of 13.4 seconds for the 
120-yard high hurdles outdoors aixl 
Jones has a very fine he.sl of 13.7 in the 
event. They have never met indoors. 

THE RELAYS 

The relays are dillicult to haiulicap, 
depending upon variables of personnel 
aiul conditions, hut there appears to be 
one certainty this season: at full 
strength the Morgan Stale mile-relay 
team will he practically unbeatable. 
Last season the Morgan State team 
divided honors with \'illanova; the 
same team lias returned, while Villa- 
nova was almost wiped out by gradua- 
tion. Manliattan, after beating a sub- 
t)ar Morgan State and Villanova in tlx- 
Ma.s.sachusetts K of C in a crisp 3:20, 
looks ready for an exceptional season. 

In the Iwo-mile relay, Georgetown, 
undefeated l-ast year, may -Again be tlie 
best in the I^ast. although Manhattan, 
powered by Murphy’s blistering an- 
chor leg. heal Georgetown by ihrer* 
yards in 7:46.9 at Bo.ston last week. 
Should Occidental send its great two- 
mile relay team east to campaign, the 
resulting tliree-way duel could produce 
a new world record. 

THE FIELD EVENTS 

In the high jump, Villanova's 5-foot 
9 ' j-inch Phil Reavis, who wonorsliared 
nearly all of the indoor lilies last year, 
is back and so is his teammate, Charlie 
Stead. However, should Charley Du- 
mas decide to make liis indoor <lel>ut 
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this winter, both Reavis and Stead 
may have to take a hack seat. Dumas, 
the outdoor record holder at T feet ' j 
inch, lia.s never tried the indoor sport, 
but he should have little difficulty. 
Reavis and Stead have both cleared 
6 9 and Reavis can almost be counted 
on to make that height any Saturday 
night. He ha.s been hampered early thi.s 
season, however, by a pulled groin 
muscle. Stead was a surprise as a 
sophomore last year and tied Reavis 
at 6 9'j in the IC4A championships. 
George Dennis, formerly of Morgan 
State and now with the Philadelphia 
Pioneer Club, appears as the strong 
threat after going 9't at Boston. 
Floyd Smith of the Chicago Track 
Club cleared 6 8'u* last year and won 
himself a hatful of firsts; should he 
come Fast he, too, could press the two 
Villanovans. Tlie bespectacled, studi- 
ous-looking Smith soured to G-llU 
outdoors last season, best jump in the 
United State.s. 

The retirement of Bob Richards in 
the pole vault leaves the indoor laurels 
almost entirely to muscular Don Bragg. 
Bragg won five firsts indoors in 19.)7 
and is almost always good for 15 feel. 
Bob Gulowski, the world record holder 
outdoors, will probably compete in 
only one indoor meet this season, so 
tliHl Bragg's strongest competition 
should come from .Jerry Welbourne, 
Mel Schwarz, Eeles Ijandstrom and 
George Roubanis, all of wliom miglit, 
in a moment of unusual inspiration, 
clear 15 feet. 

Since most of the shotputters hail 
from California and the Midwest and 
do not compete indoors, this event is 
seldom exciting unless Parry O’Brien 
can be lured from the West Coast. In- 
door and outdoor record holder O'Brien 
competed in only two meets la.st winter 
(New York AC and the AAU), won 
both with sub-6(J-foot tosses. Ken Ban- 
turn. former Manhattanite, could clear 
60 feet indoors if lie competes this 
year. He has done it outdoors. Dave 
Owen of Michigan has done 59 feet 
indoors, Bill Nieder tex-Kansas) 62 -2. 
'I’hese two seldom enter the eastern 
meets, but should top the Midwest. 

All in all, the indoor season appears 
likely to produce at least two records — 
by Truex in the two- and three-mile 
runs — and po.ssihly two more, by De- 
lany in the mile and Georgetown, Man- 
hattan or Occidental in the two-mile 
relay. In any event, it will engender 
excitement, a circus atmosphere and a 
winter book oh the outdoor prospects. 

It may even produce some new U.S. 
stalwarts for the great international 
battles to come. end 


ODDS-ON FAVORITES 



BENDING INTO H curvf, Villanova's Charlit- Jenkins, premier middle-di.siance runner 
of 1957, pulls away from veteran campaigner Reggie Fearman to record one of his eight 
indoor victories last season; iftr/oict Don Bragg, con.sistent 15-footer, slide-s over the liar. 



POKER-STRAIGHT running style of Max Truex bring.s victory (hcloH'i as the stubby 
Southern California distance star cemenl.s his claim to ranking as United Stales' strong- 
e.st threat to the Europeans in their specialty. Truex plans expanded ind<iur campaign. 
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SPEC TACLE 

Phoiographed hy 

HY PESKIN 

The violent impact and jlaahing color that electrify 
Madison Square Garden on hockey night-shown 
on the following three pages— are a photographer’s 
paradise. Opposite: the Red Whigs’ Johnny W ilson 
takes a tumble over Jack Evans of the Rangers 


THE UP-AND-DOWN 


RANGERS 


I T WAS the morning after an uncommonly bad weekend 
for the New York Rangers. The Boston Bruins had hu- 
miliated them two days before, for all the nation to see on 
TV, by scoring six goals in the indecently short space of 
6*2 minutes. The Montreal Canadiens had shut them out 
the night before. Now, in the Rangers’ office in Madison 
Square Garden, a radio newsman with a tape recorder ex- 
tinguished a cigaret. threw a long arm around Coach Phil 
Watson's shoulders and said, “I’hil, with startling sudden- 
ness disaster has struck the Rangers. What are you going 
to do about it’” 

“What do you mean, disaster?” raspetl Watson. “We’re 
still in second place, aren’t we?” And, by George, so they 
were, until Detroit dumped them to third the following 
week. With half the season completed, the Rangers had 
been having the best of it in the real National Hockey 
League race — the scramble among the live underprivileged 
teams for the three Stanley Cup playoff positions that will 
remain after the overpowering Canadiens clinch first placi*. 

It is typical of the season — a.s peculiar a campaign as you 
are likely to see in the NHL — that the Canadiens entered 
last week with the only better-lhan-.oUD average in the 
standings and a remarkable 18-point lead, desjjite having 
lost most of their stars for long periods through injury. 

It is typical of the Rangers — as unpredictable a team as 
you are likely to find in hockey- that they started a five- 
game road trip last week in a terrible slump, not having 
won since December 22. It is perhaps also typical, if hardly 
credible, that they won five and tied one of their first seven 
games with the mighty Canadiens and still field a 5 4 I 
advantage over them this week. 

The thing was, the Rangers were being a lot cheekier 
than almost anyone had thought possible. Granted, they 
had made the playoffs the last two seasons with approx- 
imately the same players, but the hockey writers in their 
preseason poll could see them no higher tlian fifth. 

Well, by the lime the Rangers had vaulted into first 
place for 10 days in November — their first visit there in 
a good many years— and had defeated the Canadiens in 
two consecutive games, thereby slaking a 16-year thirst, 
there hadn’t been so much uplifted spirit in the Garden 
trxl conliiiued <iii page 53 
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^ Excuse my stick: New York's Jack Kviin^ shovvs 
Delrfjil's Ali-\ Dolvcrrhift loward boards as UariKf'r 
Bill Gadsby niyves up from rear and linesman flincbos. 



Pardon my foot: But Reff-ree Red Storey did nm; 
instead he j^ave Detroit's Marcel Pri.novost a iwo- 
minule penalty for tripping New York's Red S'-dliv an. 


Notice my style: Warren Gmlfrey of Detroit dives 
!(]_ block a pas< to Ranker C'atnille Henry. N'id)ody 
spilletl Godfrey; he just wanted to git there fusiest. 





’^KAT A THKiLLiNG change ill fine car tastes. This 
stunning streak of glitter and greatness continues 
its astonishing success story . . . continues its forward 
sweep of unprecedented popularity. And now, Imperial 
for 1958 is clearly emerging as the one fine car most 
wanted by the knowing people of America. 

Sit proudly behind its wheel. The road is yours. Touch 
a button and a quiet surge of power instantly re- 

The li'iumphanL 


.sponds. Drive downtown or acro,ss a state with con- 
fidence and an ease that astonishes, for your Imperial 
car embodies the industry’s finest engineering. This 
incomparable motoring experience can be yours . . . 
in nine models, in a wide and attractive price 
range. Now is the time for you to join the enviable 
company of tho.se who drive the Imperial. 

IMPEHIAL . . . FINE-ST PBODCCT OK CHRYSLEB CORPORATIOX 


IMPERIAL 


Finest expression of I’hc Forward Look;!>' 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


HIM AND HIS 
BIG FAT CIGAR 

G E3NTLEMI0N,” said him and his big 
fat cigar, "I will guarantee you 
$400,000 for the two years. That is a 
fair price, a dignified price. I urge you 
to accept or reject it. Should you reject 
it, I would not complain but accept 
your democratic decision. I think, 
however, you should know I will not 
negotiate any further.” 

Every ba.seball fan knew that Walter 
O’Malley would run out of cigars long 
before he ran out of words, and even as 
he -said these last ones to the Los An- 
geles Coliseum Commission, he was 
still puffing vigorously on his cigar. 

The result? Are you kidding? Why 
the Dodgers— the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers, that is— are going to play ball for 
at least two years in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum. 

After that? Why by then baseball 
will really be popular with the natives, 
and Walter O'Malley will be able to 
write his own ticket. 

BASEBALL STATISTIC 

W AITER O’Mai-LKY and his problem 
of bedding down his 6migr6s in 
their new Los Angeles home was not 
the only baseball news that made head- 
lines last week. 

When he was invited to appear at 
a Boston dinner and receive the ap- 
plause of the Boston baseball writers, 
Jimmy Foxx, a truly fabulous baseball 
player who retired from the game in 
1945 and whose bust now rests in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N.Y., had to decline because he was 
flat broke and had been in more or less 
the same sad financial condition for 
about 10 years. Whereas almost every- 
one knew that Jimmy Foxx’s predica- 
ment was largely the result of human 
shortcomings that are all too common, 
it was heartening to observe the flood 
of offers that came in to solve his prob- 


lem. Some of these offers, to be sure, 
were made out of varying degrees of 
self-interest, but the observation still 
stands that on the whole response 
to the knowledge of the sad plight of 
Jimmy Foxx was reassuring. 

It may be, though, his bust in the 
Hall of Fame notwithstanding, that 
Jimmy Foxx will gain his most lasting 
fame as a heroic statistic in the march 
of social progre.ss. If Jimmy had been a 
year younger, he would have started his 
baseball career a year later and thus he 
might have been eligible for the fancy 
new pension that he and his bat helped 
to create for all baseball players of the 
future. The pension system that would 
have given Jimmy Foxx a handsome 
.stipend for life went into effect just one 
year after Jimmy wore himself out hit- 
ting home runs. Social progress is never 
retroactive ev'en though those who 
helped make the progress possible can 
only stand and watch and want. 

MATTER OF JUDGMENT 

rpK:ii .\tkinso\' is a fine little gentle- 
man who looks more like a coun- 
try squire than one of the most suc- 
cessful jockeys in the country. But, 
like the little man on this week's cover, 


Ted is master of all situations and, 
from his long experience in steering 
1,000 pounds of horseflesh around 
turns, in and out of pockets and tight 
squeezes, he has earned the right to 
speak with authority on the art of 
race riding. 

Last Thursday over dinner with 
friends, Ted was discussing Willie Shoe- 
maker’s mistaken judgment of the fin- 
ish line in the Kentucky Derby on 
Gallant Man. "Willie,” said Ted. "is 
an old friend of mine and a fine race 
rider. But pulling up early like he did 
is absolutely inexcusable. I don’t know 
how he could do it.” Friday, Ted went 
out to ride Notation in the second race 
on Hialeah's opening-day card. 

A.S the horses circled into the stretch 
Ted was second, trailing the leader by 
two lengths. Brandishing his whip, he 
roused Notation and sprang to the 
leader’s throat. In an instant he was by 
him and apparently on his way to 
victory. But nearing the fini.sh .Atkin- 
son stood up in the saddle and two 
honse.s flashed pa.st him. 

Called before the stewards, Atkin- 
son was asked whether, just like Shoe- 
maker, he had mi.sjudged the finish. 
"Nope,” said Ted, "my hat dropped 
lied 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• JIMMY DE.MAKET, profesnional golfer: “There is absolulfly no Irnth lo the ru- 
mor (hut I am taking aver (hr Texas coaching job. But the iray those ijuiis 

have been mussing Ikeir shots, I might be available to cuddy for them.” 

• MARCEL FAILLE. ex-New York Hanger goalie, on his demotion to the ininors: 
“Everything irenl terrible. The forwards they no backckeck. The defensemen they 
jniss their man. The storm it all came on me." 

• TED WILLIAMS, asked if he planned to play beyond next season: “I know lekal 
I think right no«’, but I'm not saying." Of his outstanding performance last year 
when he kit .388: “/ surprised even myself.'' 

• UCDEY MOOKE, Dnquesne basketball coach, noting that the Dukes’ home game 
with ('incinnali — and record-scorer O.^car Rol>erlson-~in February is already a sell- 
out: “Everybody wants to see Robcrlson — ihat is, everybody but me." 
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continued 

down over my eyes and I {)ulled up in 
confusion.” The judges nodded their 
appreciation for such an original an- 
swer but decided to examine the film 
patrol pictures anyway. Then they 
handed down their ruling: ‘‘Jockey 
Ted Atkinson is fined SlOO for mis- 
judging the finish line.” 

PARISIAN HEROINE 

F kw cki.kbritirs are lucky enough 
to achieve the immortality of a bi- 
ography in film while still earning the 
plaudits of the crowd in their chosen 
profes.sion. Louis Pasteur, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Moses. Lou Gehrig and 
the great Dan Patch — the most mem- 
orable harness horse who ever lived — 
were all pretty well washed up by the 
time Hollywood got to work on them. 


But in Paris last week, the filmed biog- 
raphy of one of France’s greatest hero- 
ines was packing them in at three first- 
run movie houses while the heroine 
herself performed for an adoring crowd 
at a race track just outside of town. 

This doubly celebrated heroine was 
one Gelinotte, a once-wayward filly 
who in eight short years of life has 
come to be the greatest European 
trotting horse of the 20th century and 
the biggest money-making mare in the 
history of Continental racing. 

Like that of many another heroine 
who might have gone wrong, Geli- 
notte’s story was ennobled by the love 
and attention lavished on her by a 
good man. The filmed tale of Gelinotte 
recounts with tenderness the first mo- 
ments of her life when, as a feckless 
foal, she gamboled and frolicked among 
the rolling green hills and fragrant 
apple orchards of her native Norman- 
dy. Gelinotte then showed the prom- 


ise bequeathed by her grnndmhr, the 
famed trotter Uranie. Harnessed to a 
sulky for the first time at Vincennes, 
the cradle and capital of French har- 
ness racing, she plucked the track cin- 
ders with her dainty hooves as grace- 
fully and delicately as a harpist in a 
symphony. Alas, however, the promise 
was not fulfilled, for this talented deb- 
utante was as temperamental as she 
was spirited. Time after time in im- 
portant races, she would forget her 
schooling and break from her care- 
fully learned trotting pace into a 
wild and willful gallop. The result: 
disqualification. 

Success followed disgrace and dis- 
grace success in dreary monotony un- 
til at last the career of Gelinotte, seem- 
ingly doomed to mediocrity, crossed 
that of Charlie Mills, the German-born 
son of an Irish father famed in liarness 
racing. Once Europe’s finest trainer- 
driver, Charlie himself had lost every- 
thing when the Russians moved into 
Germany at the end of World War 11. 
At well over 60, he was just beginning 
to make a comeback when he met the 
fractious Gelinotte. “My father used 
to say,” murmured Charlie, gazing into 
the filly’s soft brown eyes, “that there 
is no such thing as a bad horse. If a 
horse misbehaves, there must be a 
reason. What we have to do is find it.” 

In Gelinotte’s case Charlie found the 
reason in a skittish temperament that 
is the birthright of every great per- 
former. Subjected to Charlie’s own 
massive calm, kept in rein by his firm 
but gentle hands, the great trotter- 
turned as tractable an<l docile as a 
Shetland pony. After four months’ 
training, Charlie drove her to a win, 
followed in (|uick succession hy tliree 
more. In 151.54, under Charlie’.s hand, 
she won II races out of 11 starts, fn 
the years since then, hailed as an idol 
by fanciers at country fairs and city 
tracks, Gelinotte has managed to break 
every trotting record at every distance 
and lias twice jilucked the coveted 
Pri.x d’Amerique, Europe's top trotting 
prize, as a featlier for her trainer’s cap. 

So much for the story of Gelinotte 
on film. Unfortunately, life itself is not 
so kind to its heroines. With her film 
still going strong, Gelinotte. with 
Charlie Mills at the reins once again, 
trolled out on the old track at Vin- 
cennes for still another race, f’enalized 
by her past successes, she was in lonely 
grandeur a full 50 yards behind the 
field as the starting wires dropped. 
Within seconds she had outdistanced 
the nearest competitors, and her fans 
at the trackside blew fervent ki.sscs as 
her mincing feet stepped along. The 


DELANY RUNS TO WIN, NOT FOR RECORDS 


-News Item 



"II' ij, Ron, h'l’n rock around the clock for « change." 
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big field of 20 horses made it impoasible 
for Gelinotte to break through. Never- 
theless, drumming along at a steady 
gait, she passed fiorse after horse on 
the outside until, at the final turn, 
she was one of the first five. 


In a last breathless drive on the 
stretch, the great heroine pulled past 



three of the remaining liorses — only to 
howto the fourth, a sleek mare two years 
younger. For the idol of France it was 
probably a small satisfaction to find 
that she had beaten even the winner’s 
time by three tenths of a second. 

HOW TO SCORE 

M arv Jordb, University of Min- 
nesota hockey player, complained 
of poor vision as he returned to the 
bench after scoring a goal against Mich- 
igan State. “Things seem kind of fuz- 
zy,” he complained. In.spection showed 
why: Jorde wears contact lenses, whicli 
is not unusual e.xcept that he had put 
two in one eye, none in the other. 
Mistake corrected. .Jorde returned to 
the ice. scored no more goals. 

SOCK, BUSKIN AND GLOVE 

ANY COMPETENT ACTOR can drop 
^ dead, or become a father, or write 
a symphony six iiiglils a week plus 
matinees for months on end. But in 
Baltimore a part-time actor and full- 
time cab driver named I'aul Kosty is 
facing an uncommonly stiff theatrical 
challenge. In the title role of a musical 
comedy called Money Fiyhler he has 
to fight nine rounds of real boxing at 
every performance. 

Kosty has tlie leading role because 
he wrote the play, and the play is 
about boxing because he used to fight 
professionally before he became a cab 
driver. As Paul Kostopoulos lie won 
eigliL, drew three and lost one in pre- 
liminary bouts. (“I was winning my 
fights, but I just couldn’t gel enough 
fights to keep eating.”) 

Money Fighter will be performed six 
times, starting January 2H, in a Balti- 
more suburb. It offers, according to 
publicity releases. Real h’ights, Rock 
’n’ Roll Music (words and music by 
Paul Kosty), College Scenes, Night 
Club Settings, Romance and Murder. 
Its hero is a young middlew'oight named 
Joey Bates, who is introduced at one 


point as “college champion, Olympic 
champion and Kathy’s boy friend.” 
Kathy, in turn, is affectionately de- 
scribed by Joe as “the best little col- 
lege band singer this side of Mason 
Dixie.” These two clean-living young- 
sters are brought to New York for ex- 
ploitation by a villainous fight pro- 
moter and night-club owner named Al 
King, and the plot thickens from there. 

Though Kosty is 32, he feels ho will 
l)e convincing as young Joey. The 
play’s three fight scenes will be staged 
in half a boxing ring — a triangular area 
with ropes on two sides and footlights 
on the third. Kosty swears that the 
fights will be real, and has had a note 
printed in Money Fighter’s program; 
“In case of a knockout there will be a 
10-minute intermission.” 

Opponents for the hero will be real 
fighters supplied by the Ringside Box- 
ing Club of Baltimore. They will not 
be required to speak much dialogue. 
As for the hero, he feels that even if 
he is knocked out some night in Scene 


he regains consciousness and be able to 
rise and deliver them. 

In the interest of dramatic pace the 
rounds will he shortened to a minute 
and a half, with 30 seconds between 
rounds. “After all,” says Kosty. “if 
you’ve seen one round of boxing with- 
out a knockout, you’ve seen them all.” 
There will be real seconds and a ref- 
eree and fake crowd noises on a phono- 
graph record. 

“The script calls for me to win a 
split decision in the last-act fight,” 
Kosty explains. “If I lo.se, you can 
call it a surprise ending. It will add to 
tile drama. And,” he adds hopefully, 
“it might bring the same cu.stomers 
bark the next night to see how it 
should have ended.” 

Kosty hopes, of course, that Money 
Fighter will show a profit on its Balti- 
more run. But even more, he hopes to 
sell the script to network television 
and retire from cab driving. 

“I took what I knew about boxing, 
worked in my nine songs to make it a 
continued 


Two, he will slill know his lines when 



“Gladys Goodding says (he acoustics stink.’’ 
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musical, adcleil a mur<ler for PMcite- 
mpnt, and that’s il. Mmift/ I'iyhifr. 
Sounds Kood, don't it? Sounds sroat. 
(Jot mass appeal. Got punch. Maybe 
this play will change everything.” 

THE UNPREDICTABLE 

r T is some years now since Dr. Gal- 
lup and his colleagues electe<i Tom 
Dewey president of the IJ.S. only to 
be confounded by a nationful of vot- 
ers who preferred to play according to 
the old rules. Nevertheless, the urge to 
know the score before the game is 
playetl still runs .strong. This spring 
psychologists at Boston University will 
make available to coaches and athletic 
directors all over the nation a testing 
device designed to ijredetermine the 
skill of would-be athletes. 

The B.U. brains use all sorts of fancy 
in.struments to turn their trick: sex- 
tantlike rlevices to measure periplteral 
vision, chronoscopes to measure re- 
aetion to light, even a ‘‘motivation me- 
ter” which claims to measure a boy’s 
desire to play the game at all. 

No doubt these gadgets will save the 
nalion’.s coaches huge sums of money 
by eliminating costly mistakes. 'I'hey 
could even, in fact, obviate the need of 
building .stadiums or grading football 
fields. Why bother to play out the 
farce of a game when all the results are 
known? Future coaches will, in all like- 
lilioixl, merely feed the testing records 
of their teams into the maw of some 
vast Univac and, after a few short elec- 
tronic whirrs, pull out the final score. 

.'\mong the fans waiting breathlessly 
for the results of some future World 
Series which tieed never be playetl, 
how'ever, there may well he a few gray- 
beards who fondly remember the care- 
less old days when great athletic per- 
formances were distilled in the aletnl)ic 
of immeasurable odds, when natural 
handicaps served only to spur the 
handicapped to greater effort. Some of 
them may recall the humpty-dumpty 
figure of baseball’s Beck’s Bad Boy 
pumping around the bases on his pipe- 
stem legs like an old woman chasing 
cals out of tlie kitchen and wonder 
what a testing laboratory would have 
made of Babe Ruth. 

What machine could have Taken 
Yale’.s Mighty Atom, Albie Booth, se- 
riously as a varsity football contender? 
Dr ])aused for long ox'er his most for- 
midable Ivy League opponent, Har- 
vard's awkward, studious, scrupulous- 
ly polite and gentle Barry Wootl. The 


trouble with Barry, of cour.se. was tliat 
he alway.s liked to concentrate on what 
he (lid worst, and that way he got 
pretty good at everything. Playing the 
game on a larger field, two boys named 
Roosevelt managed to rack up a satis- 
factory score despite unsatisfactory 
odds. It was certainly not the meas- 
ured predictability of sure success that 
prompted sickly young Theodore to 
face down the asthma that blighted his 
boyhood or that urged Franklin D. to 
build anew on the crippling polio sei- 
zure that hailed his promising politi- 
cal career in early manhood, 

If memory serves, recent sporting 
history reveals more Than one predic- 
litnwonfounding champion— a golfer 
with a crippled arm, two tennis champs 
who began the long, hard climb to the 
top at an age wlien most of their con- 
temporarie.s were coasting downhill. 
The w<jrld’s newest swimming cham- 
pion, Australia’s tomboy immigrant 
girl from Latvia, lisa Konrads, was 
practically ruled out of the running dur- 
ing a year-long .spell of illne.ss preced- 
ing her greatp.st triumph. And one of 
the most memorable foot races ever 
run, the Miracle Mile at \'ancouver in 
19o4, involved two sportsmen who 
slmuld have been Itome in bed. since 
one was racked with the fever of a nasty 
cold and the other had a slashed foot. 

.•Vccording to H. G. Wells, the war- 
lorrls of ancient China maneuvered 
their forces, sent out spies to check up 
on each other, and then called a confer- 
etice to decide who would have won the 
light that was never fought. It might 
just be that the Year of the Sputniks 
is not the best time to re-establish 
this old custom in either world affairs 
or the sports arena. There will, it is 



BOB, THAT IS 

She took her Hoh-sleciding in earnesi. 
Bill found it a dllliculi jiil) 

To^linish the run to the hoUoin 
Without having jettisoned Boh. 

— Lki<- 


lioped, still be many on the atldelic 
front who will cheer loudest of all for 
the shortstop with tunnel vision, the 
4-foot-5 basketball forward, the sprint- 
er with two left feet, and the pule 
vaulter who can’t stand heights. 

NEAR NEIGHBORS 

rpHK National Audubon Society's 
Christmas bird count brought out, 
as it does nearly every year, some ex- 
amples of perseverance and pure grit 
that would do credit to a quarterback 
nr a big-game hunter. One woman, 
mailing in her report from northern 
Canada, explained apologetically that 
she had stayed out from daylight to 
dark, all right, but hadn’t seen many 
birds because the temperature wa.s 
1^8'’ below zero. 

In Florida, a team directed by Alan 
Cruirkshank iSI, Jan. Ifi, spot- 

te<l 1!!8 species in the 24-hour period. 
This is the largest number ever siglited 
at a single location in this or any other 
year. The location: Cape Canaxeral, 
Fla. {‘art of the bird-counting area bor- 
ders directly on the rocket-launching 
site. But the arrival — and the fier\' 
departures — of the wingless machines 
of space had no noticeable effect on 
the birds of the air. 

JAMMING SESSION 

T WO weeks ago. the Federal Com- 
munications Cotnmission gave tlie 
pay TV pioneers a go-ahead for a three- 
year tryout on condition tliat the test- 
channels interfere in no way with exist- 
ing stations. Last week the House Com- 
merce Committee began hearings on 
the whole iiue.stion of pay TV. 

This is pretty heady political stuff 
and we wouldn’t be interesteil if il 
weren’t for the fact that pay television 
is an integral part of the plans of sports 
promoters. 

For anybody who is worrying how 
soon it may be before he has to begin to 
shell out to watch baseball, boxing, pro 
football and the like, it may be worth 
noting tliat the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System — as wise in the ways of 
jamming as only professionals can be — 
threw a party in Washington just as 
{'(ingress was convening. CBS was host 
to 79:3 Senators, Congressmen and their 
wives. Over Martinis, aged Scotch and 
thick filet mignon, the legislators were 
treated to personal-appearance per- 
formances ranging from Patti Page to 
I’hil Silvers. A CBS band jilayed state 
songs. ‘‘If you want it.” the sponsored 
communicators seemed to be sa.X’ing, 
"we've got il - -and it’s free!” 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


WHAT DOES A BUM 
LOOK LIKE? 



Back in the old East everyone knows 
what a Dodger looks like, thanks to 
Cartoonist Willard Mullin of the 
\'ew York \Yortd-Tfleyrain and Suh 
' see Irfl), who did for Brooklyn’s 
once-helov’ed Burn what (iilbert 
Stuart did for George Washington. 


Maybe the old boy ha-s altered since 
he went west — or maybe he’s just 
been moving around .so much that 
nobody on the Coast hiis had a good 
look. At any rate, as shown by these 
pictures, California’s artists are hav- 
ing a hard time catching a likeness. 




MEANWHILE, hack* at 

hiiine, the boys who 
knew him best (Mullin 
and I/eo O'Mcalia of the 
New York Doihi .Vpick) 
still fondly remember 
the Bum in pen and ink. 
If they don't know f-.r 
sure what he looks like 
now he's a Californian, 
at least they know what 
he should look like iwp- 
]»r left and U-in'r ri'ihl'.. 
Portraitists west of the 
Kockies ar<> herewith in- 
vited to return thought- 
fully to their easels. 



WONDERFUL WORLD eonliiiued 


MUSICAL CHAIRS (CONT.) 

T hk football season is supposed to 
be over, but half the news on the 
sports pages last week seemed devoted 
to football coaches— the game of mu- 
sical chairs took to the air, and those 
coaches not for the moment hunting 
new jobs sang out on the subject of 
the new two-point conversion rule (srr 
opposite pagei. By far the most en- 
lightening event of the week was the 
journey of Navy Coach Eddie Erde- 
latz and a retinue of three assistants to 
Texas A&M to scout one of the finest 
empty-chair situations in football (SI, 
Jan. 20). "I had hoped it could have 
been done without any publicity,” Etl- 
die said later, but on departure from 
Washington Airport Monday morning 
he and his staff posed smiling on the 
ramp of a DC-7 like a squad of con- 
gressmen off for a European junket. 
Their mission became the subject of 
coast-to-coast speculation before their 
plane had crossed the Mississippi. 

At Dallas' Love F’ield a few hours 
later after a .short interview with the 
press) the Erdelatz Mission took off 
for A&M in the twin-engined Beech- 
craft of an A&M alumnus. Alighting 
near College Station, Erdelatz. inter- 
viewed again, told the press; “Money 
is no factot'-but I’ll tell you one 
thing: I’m not a rich man.” Before 





CACTUS JACK CURTICE, who has been 
appointed Stanford football coach, answers 
phone in his old Utah office. "It's funny 
how important a coach gets all of a sud- 
den,” he mused. “It’s tough to leave. Kind 
of makes me feel like a sheep-killin’ dog.” 


TEXAS A 4 M (stadium upper a1 week's 
end was still looking fur a football coauh. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MUSICAL COACHES: THAT NEW RULE 


heading for the main interviews, he 
ordered his aides to fan out across 
town, pick up whatever intelligence 
they could and report back to him. 

They met again over steak dinner, 
seven hours later, in a mutually head- 
shaking mood. Next day they flew 
back to Annapolis. 

"They've got these two groups down 
there,” Eddie said later. "They got 
this faculty group and then they got 
another group opposite that. . . .” 

The faculty group is the Faculty 
Athletic Council, which theoretically 
selects and recommends a coach to 
A&M's board of directors. The other 
group was the Athletic Committee, an 
alumni subcommittee of the board 
which wanted a good coach with a big 
name. TheFaculty Council just wanted 
a good coach. 

Wliile the Faculty Council was in- 
teresting Good Coach Jim Myers of 
Iowa State in the job, Athletic Com- 
mitteemen flew to Washington to 
sound out Big Name Erdelatz. The 
board was prepared to give Myers the 
job when the news leaked that Erde- 
latz wa,s flying down. Dazzled by Erde- 
latz's imminence and eminence, the 
board gave Myers an opportunity to 
withdraw, which the disgruntled young 
coach, who had been assured he was the 
only one being considered, promptly 
did. “I liked A&M,” Myers said, "but 
they hurt me more than anything 
that’s ever happened to me. I don’t 
know what’s going on down there and 
I don’t think they do either.” 

After Eddie and his scouts looked 
around, it seemed that way to them, 
too. “The division of athletic authority 
scared me,” Eddie said. 

An A&M official had another ex- 
planation: "With Myers out of the 
picture, suddenly Erdelatz became 
very hard to get. He thought he should 
get more money. He didn’t like this 
hick town. He wasn't satisfied because 
there weren’t any parochial schools 
for his boys. He was suddenly a pre- 
cious commodity.” 

At week’s end, .\&M had neither a 
Good Coach nor a Name Coach. 

Meanwhile, at the University of 
Utah where, rarely enough, he coached 
under a mere verbal agreement. Cactus 
Jack Curtice acknowledged he had 
just signed a five-year contract with 
Stanford, the other big empty chair 
in coaching. He gathered his Utah 
squad about him. "Kokomos,” he said 
tenderly, "1 hate to leave . . . but 
wherever I go, I’ll still be Cactus Jack.” 


The NCAA Rules Committee’s decision to revise the point- 
after-touchdown rule in college football (two points if the ball 
is rushed or passed over ) drew a cacophonous chorus of reaction 
from some of the nation’s leading coaches last week. Some of 
the choicer comments are recorded below. For Herman Hick- 
man’s analysis of new rules and their likely effect, see page 45. 


Disdainful Duffy 
Daugherty of Michi- 
gan State: "Why not 
make touchdowns 
scored from the 10- 
yard line count six 
points, from outside 
the 10 seven points 
and from beyond the 
50 eight points. That 
would have opened up the game if that’s 
what they want. It was wrong for the 
NCAA Rules Committee to arbitrarily 
shove something through like this rule. 
They have just about killed the place 
kick in college.” 


Public-minded Red 

Sanders of UCLA: 
“We expect the pub- 
lic to pay for football 
and all of the public 
seems to like the 
rule. The public, you 
will agree, is entitled 
to some opinion on 
these things. I have 
not talked to a single layman who didn’t 
like it. Too, a point I think should be 
brought out is that the better team will 
have the advantage. It will be better able 
to negotiate that three yards than the 
poorer team.” 




Moderate Earl Blaik 
of Army: "I think 
the new rule will add 
more uncertainty to 
an uncertain game. 

Certainly it will be 
of more interest to 
the spectators, great 
for sportswriters or 
retired quarterbacks 
and a real headache to coache.s. The in- 
evitable question will be, should the 
coach have gone for the win or the tie. 
The rule merely increases the coach’s oc- 
cupational hazards and is, I think, a good 
tonic for the game.” 


Vehement Jordan 
OHvar of Yale: “I’m 
disgusted. It’s an 
unimportant change. 
It puts an extra pre- 
mium on rushing or 
parsing and virtu- 
ally eliminates kick- 
ing. We Ivy League 
coaches have been 
thinking of restoring emphasis to the kick- 
ing phase of the game by returning the 
goal po.st to the goal line. The Ivy schools 
recommended this unanimously. . . . 
This is the worst bunch of rules the rule- 
makers have ever come up with.” 




Empirical Forest Ev- 
ashevski of Iowa: "I 
don't think the rule 
is too bad. . . . We’re 
going to try hun- 
dreds of kicks from 
the three-yard line in 
spring practice. We 
also will even up our 
teams and run every 

type of play we have from the three. We’ll 
catalog the results, figure the percentage 
and give them to our quarterbacks. . . . 
The new rule emphasizes my thought 
that college football is getting away from 
the coaches." 



Submissive Bennie 
Oosterbaan of Mich- 
igan (whose boss, 
Fritz Crisler, pro- 
moted the change): 
"I think it will be 
an exciting deal. The 
coach will have to 
second-guess himself 
and the fans, of 
course, will second-guess him and by and 
large it will be very interesting. I think 
some of the coaches who oppose the rule 
now will change their minds about it 
later, once they get a chance to live with 
the situation.” 



Indignant Terry 
Brennan of Notre 
Dame: “It’s ridicu- 
lous. You have to 
fight hard from any 
spot on the field to 
get six points. Now 
you get two more by 
going only three 
yards. . . . But we’ll 
just have to see how it works out. It’s 
in effect now, we can’t do anything about 
it. We'll have to abide by it. I think most 
of the teams that score first will go for 
the two points; they won’t want to be 
down 8-7.” 


Democratic Art 

Guepe of Vanderbilt : 
"When— and if— we 
score a touchdown, I 
might just stand up 
on our bench and sig- 
nal the stands that 
we will attempt to 
pass the ball for the 
two points. I’ll gauge 
their applause— or their boos. Then I'll 
signal a possible run and then a kick. 
Whichever suggestion finds the most fa- 
vor, that’.s what I’ll do. Then there should 
be no second-guessing in our democratic 
country where the majority rules." 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conlhined 



ECHOES of St. Andrews tiistinKuish the ensomblo of rinc spec- 
tator who.se tartan tie and tarn recall headttuariers of fjolf. 



FASHIONS RECORDED BY THE TV CAMERA INCLUDED A COLORFUL 


REAL LOOK 
OF THE CROSBY 


B ing Crosby invented the relaxed style of entertainnient 
as well as the Bing Crosby golf tournament on Califor- 
nia’s Monterey Peninsula. National television w'as on hand for 
the tournament’s annual renewal the other day, and what it 
caught was a blend of natural relaxation ami rehearsetl fash- 
ions. Bing was relaxed. The golf was relaxed — most of it, in 






COTTON PRINT DRESS ON A WELL-SHAPED BUT SHIVERING MODEL 


i*iiot<i(:kai-hs ky art shay 



BRUSHED ALPACA insulates the manJy chest ol one young 
man who may or may not strangle his lady if putt stops short. 


fact, was strictly of the Sunday-afternoon-with-too-much-dinner 
variety. The fashion demonstration came off pretty well in a style 
show pertly destTibed by pretty Kathy Grant Crosby; despite 
chilly weather the models posed sweetly. But here, caught un- 
awares by Sports Illu-stratkd’s camera, are Bing’s guests as they 
reflected the authentic sporting look of styli.sh Americans at play. 




BROTHER EDGAR (Eisenhower, that is' 
has “bellows” pockets for carrying power. 
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SKISUMS" BREAK OUT GEAR AT SNOW RIOGE. 



SETTING OFF FOR SNOW RIDGE. LEWIS AND WIFE LOAD A STEAMING LUNCH 


HONEST-TO-GOSH 
FAMILY BUS 


O UT of tiny Beaver Falls, N.Y. (pop. 640) one day last week, a diesel 
bus roared down snow-banked Highway 12. At the wheel, under a 
visored cap, sat Jim Lewis, president of a paper mill. In the rear, tending 
a steam table, was his wife Tony. And restless in their seats sat 22 non- 
paying passengers, the Beaver Falls “Skibums.” For bus and boys (aged 
6 to 17) it was a winter weekend like any other: they were headed for a 
ski slope. I^ewis began regular ski trips for his three sons and other town 
boys six years ago, last winter bought the 1948 bus for $3,400 to accom- 
modate the growing crowd. So far, it has ticked off some 3,500 miles to 
Snow Ridge, Lake Placid and Saranac Lake. Says Lewis: “We started the 
whole thing hoping we could generate a competitive ski spirit among Bea- 
ver Falls’ schoolboys. From the looks of things, I think we’re succeeding.” 
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FROM BUILT-IN WARMER, Tony servps hot doRS iind hot chocolate 
donated by boys’ parents. Day bed, for crack-ups, has ne^er been needed. 


ONETIME BAGGAGE RACK was converted to ski rack, now Indds 22 
pairs. Skibus also ha.s heavy-duty heaters to thaw out boys during breaks. 


LEWIS' SON LARRY, 9, breeZfs down slope at Snow Uidge. Oth- 
er ‘‘Skibums," miting hi.s style, have nicknamed him Frantic. 
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Willie Shoemaker: 
Way Up But 
Not Shook Up 


by JOE HIRSCH 


I T IS Willie Shoemaker’s great dis- 
tinction that as one of the foremost 
members of a profession that abounds 
in chilly little men. he is the chilliest of 
the chilly. Shoemaker, more than any 
other rider in the country, is emotional- 
ly equipped to cope with outrageous 
misfortune or unparalleled success — 
and both have been his lot — with un- 
rufflahle aplomb. At the moment this 
young man, who prefers coming from 
behind in his races, is enjoying a quick 
and spectacular dash to the front in 
his duel for riding honors with Ameri- 
ca’s two other premier jockeys — Eddie 
Arcaro and Willie Hartack. Shoemak- 
er, on his happy Santa Anita hunting 
grounds, started the new season locked 
in a riding contest with Arcaro and the 
West Coast’s new'est sensation, young 
Manuel Ycaza. But when Eddie went 
to the sidelines with a leg injury recent- 
ly, he also gave Shoe clear sailing to 
still another Santa Anita title, and in 
the meeting’s first 18 days he popped 
down in front 31 times. Meanwhile 
Hartack, tackling his chores in Florida, 
had to wait for his 28th ride of the new 
year before he could make his first visit 
to the winner’s circle. 

Shoemaker took his early success 
with his customary cool detachment, 
and there was no visible change in his 
appearance or manner last Saturday 
when he suffered what must have been 
a bitter disappointment: he was set 
down for five days for careless riding, 
thus becoming ineligible for the rich 
Santa Anita Maturity this weekend. 
Shoemaker has been scheduled to ride 


Hotter than ever and. a.s usttnl, well 
calm Shoe has recently added a thrt 
his list of whis. His secret: natural 


Travis Kerr’s Round Table in the 
year’s first $100,000 stake. The combi- 
nation almost certainly would have 
been an odds-on favorite, and victory 
would have meant a substantial addi- 
tion to Shoemaker's 1958 income. The 
hordes of Californians who back Shoe’s 
mounts regardless of odds were indig- 
nant, but Shoemaker himself has sur- 
vived worse blows with etjuanimity. 
On the word of no less an authority 
than The Master himself, Eddie Ar- 
caro, there isn’t a jockey extant who 
could have faced up to the outcome of 
last spring’s Kentucky Derby (when 
Willie, for an instant, mistook the 16th 
pole for the finish) with a greater de- 
gree of self-control than this 4-foot 
11-inch, 26-year-old Texan, whom 
many in racing regard as the finest 
rider in the sport today. 

Proof at Louisville 

"He's the only boy I know who could 
have suffered that kind of experience 
in a race like the Derby and not gone 
to pieces,’’ Arcaro says. "Any other 
jock might have gone off his rocker 
from the pressure, and certainly would 
have had a hard time riding winners 
again. That’s why the little son of a 
gun is going to go on and on. His dis- 
position is so great.” 

If it appears that Arcaro is a Shoe- 
maker fan, the impression is correct. 
The Ma.ster has been a booster for a 
long time — ever since Shoemaker came 
to Now York in 1951 and outrode and 
outwon the best jockeys in America. 
Shoemaker may have found this big 


aheail of the field, the cool, 
e-week California string to 
talent and his magic hands 


splash a heady experience, but if so, 
nothing in his behavior betrayed any 
inner elation. Absolutely nothing stirs 
him and he takes everything in stride. 
This includes national riding cham- 
pionships, now that he feels he has 
proven himself by winning two of them. 

It has been Shoemaker's policy over 
the past few .seasons to go on extended 
vacations in the fall, rather than press 
his perennial battle with Willie Har- 
tack for the riding crown. "Titles are 
nice to win,” Shoe says, “but I can’t 
get roused about them any more. If I 
do well enough during the season to 
be in front after the important fall 
races in the East, I imagine I would 
protect my lead. But to keep slug- 
ging away if I have ground to make 
up doesn’t appeal to me any more.” 

People who don’t know Shoe well 
occasionally will be offended when he 
greets them after a long absence as 
though he had seen them yesterday. 
Even in the heat of competition, when 
tempers are inclined to flare. Shoemak- 
er rarely is upset. Rather he is more 
inclined to take a boy aside later and 
say, "Jock, you bothered me on that 
turn. I.>et’s watch that stuff.” These 
quiet reminders usually suffice to pre- 
vent repetition of untoward incidents. 

Yet despite his unemotional ap- 
proach to life, or perhaps because of it. 
Shoemaker’s entire professional career 
has bordered on the gaudy. Consider 
that in the nine seasons that he has 
been active, from 1.949 through 19.57, 
Willie has been either first or second 
continni'd 
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AT HOME IN ARCADIA near Santa Anita, Shoemaker bounce: 
gleeful 7-rnonth-()ld daughter Sheryl on his knee as his wife Vir 


ginia and 3-year-old Johnny smile with obvious approval. Lin- 
ing the bookcase are riding tri>phies acquired over nine years. 
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Willie Shoemaker 

eoutin iird 

leading rider of North America eight 
times. Since he broke his maiden at 
Golden Gate Fields in California on 
April 20, 1949 through January 15 of 
this year, Shoemaker ha.s ridden 2,990 
winners, an average of better than 330 
per season. 

Shoe now stands sixth on the alltime 
list of winning riders in this country. A 
fair evaluation of his talents can be 
made from the fact that it took Ralph 
Neves, in fifth place, 24 seasons to ride 
3t) more winners, while it took Steve 
Brooks, in seventh place, 20 seasons to 
ride 30 less winners. At the rate Shoe- 
maker is going, and because of his 
physical and mental equipment, 
knowledgeable people in racing believe 
he is the only jockey in the country 
who has even a remote chance of ap- 
proaching Johnny Longden’s world 
record of 5,0.90 winners, accumulated 
in 31 season.s of competition. 

In addition to being the leading U.S. 
rider two years and tying Joe Culmone 
with 388 in a third season, Shoemaker 
has been the leading money-winning 
rider three times and reconled the best 
percentage of modern times in 1954 
when he rode 380 winners out of 
1,251 mounts for an average of .30. 
Any mark above .20 is racing’s ecjuiva- 
lent of a .300 batting average in base- 
ball. A mark of .30, when a rider has 
accepted more than 1,000 mounts, 
mu.st be considered a more difficult 
accomplishment than batting ,400. 
Willie also holds the alltime single- 
season mark of riding 485 winners (in 
1953 ). Only one other jockey — Hartack 
— has ever pas-sed the 400 point. 

Shoemaker, whose activities are now 
nationwide in scope although he spends 
most of his time in California, has been 
leading rider at the Santa Anita and 
Hollywood Park meetings almost every 
year that he has been active. At Hol- 
lywood Park last summer he rode 18 
more winners than runner-up Longden. 

What makes Shoemaker a.s success- 
ful as he is? .\side from his imperturba- 
ble disposition, Arcaro points to his 
hands as perhaps the most important 
factor, Sensitive hands are as necessary 
to a jockey as they are to a violinist, 
and Isaac Stern has nothing in this line 
on Shoemaker. '‘The better riders,” 
says Arcaro, "can fee! the slightest 
message from a horse’s mouth. Hands 
enable a jockey to know what a horse 
is trying to tell him. If a rider is heavy- 
handed, he is out of communion with 
his mount, and this subtle weakness 
often means the difference between vic- 


tory and defeat, particularly in impor- 
tant races. Shoemaker takes such a 
light hold of a hor.se tliat he could prob- 
ably ride with silk threads for reins; 
that’s the kind of hands he has.” 

His hands aside, Slioemaker oper- 
ates under serious physical disadvan- 
tages. His size, for one thing, is against 
him. Stripped, he doesn’t weigh much 
morethan 100 pounds, if that, although 
he’s trying to build himself up a bit. He 
doesn’t have the strength of an Arcaro 
or a Hartack, and he can’t take a horse 
back quite as hard as many boys, to 
rate off the pace. Here his sensitive 
hands and his thorough professional 



GOLF VETERAN of five years, Shoe's even 
temper helps keep him shooting in low SO.®. 


knowledge often compensate, however. 
Then, too, he can't hit a horse quite 
a.s hard as most of our top jockeys, l)ut 
he has learned how to make maximum 
use of the physical resources at his dis- 
posal, and his whipping is probably as 
effective as anybody's. 

Speaking of the weight, there is an 
age-old argument in racing as to “live 
weight,” in the person of the jockey, 
versus “dead weight,” in the form of 
lead slabs, which are placed in pocketed 
cloths under the saddle to help bring 
the weight a horse must carry up to the 
amount assigned by the handicapper. 
Many horsemen have gone on record as 
preferring live weigfit because a jockey 
can shift his bulk around as the occa- 
sion demands. Many others, including 


veterans Preston Burch and Max 
Hirsch, believe that dead weight, tied 
down, is more effectively carried be- 
cause it isn’t shifting around. 

Shoemaker himself recalls an inci- 
dent when, as an apprentice in his first 
year of riding, he was given the impor- 
tant assignment of piloting Louis B. 
Mayer’s great mare. Honeymoon, in a 
race at Del Mar. “She wa.s carrying 
something like 130 pounds that day, if 
1 remember,” he says, “and I was doing 
about 93 or 94 pounds when I had the 
bug jthc five-pound apprentice allow- 
ance]. The valet came staggering out 
of the jocks’ room with about 35 
pounds of lead in the pad and could 
barely lift it over the hor.se's back. It 
was quite a sight and everyone busted 
out laughing.” Many of Shoe’s slakes 
mounts still carry a lot of lead, but as 
far as Arcaro i.s concerned, Bill's success 
has definitely settled the argument- 

The Longden influence 

If Shoemaker ha.s adapted himself 
to compensate for his physical litnita- 
tion.s. he has also worked on his riding 
technique to overcome one of the great- 
est obstacles in the path of California 
jockeys — Johnny Longden. Many East- 
erners fail to realize that I.iongden, at 
present sidelined and recuperat i tig from 
a broken leg, has had a great deal to do 
with shaping the cour.se of West Coast 
horsemanship over the pa.st three tlec- 
ades. Longden likes to ride on the front 
end — he wants the lead any lime he 
can gel it, and he usually gets it. From 
the lead, he not only stays out of trou- 
ble, but can frequently govern the 
strategy of a race to his advantage. He 
can move in toward the rail if someone 
is trying to come past him on the in- 
side, or he can drift out sliglitly and 
cause his pursuers to lose ground com- 
ing around him. Naturally he tries to 
remain well within the rules which gov- 
ern the position of hor.ses on the track, 
but neverthele.ss he is usually the 
boss when he’s riding in front. 

Because of Longden, Shoemaker was 
forced to learn the highly skilled art of 
coming off the pace, and Bill's natural 
chilliness helped him to polish this tech- 
nique to perfection. Shoe can gel away 
from the gate with the best of them, 
but after he picks a position, he rarely 
hurries a horse during the early part 
of a race. Rather he prefers to let his 
mount settle into his best stride before 
beginning a big move, and many horses 
appreciate not being rushed before they 
are ready to run. 

Once he begins his move, Shoemaker 
will pass tiring horses, usually outside. 

CnuliulKd 
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Willie Shoemaker 

anil in uvd 

"After I start nty run.” he says, "I 
don’t want to have to check my horse 
because there’s another horse in front 
of him. Hur-ses tend to sulk when you 
have to puU them up to ro around. 
I’d rather sacrifice ground and make 
my l)id on the outside, where there is 
u.sually plenty of racing room and a 
horse can have a clear .shot at the wire.” 
Of course, if he’s on a speed horse, Shoe 
can ride and rate on the lead as well as 
any jockey. He’s not afraid to come 
through on the rail when the opportu- 
nity presents itself, either. But because 
Longden is almost invariably on the 
lead in California, Shoe has found that 
the longe.st way around is often the 
shortest way home. 

Shoemaker is not given to overreli- 
ance on the whip, a fault of many boys. 
He has learned to stick effectively when 
it is needed, but prefers to shake a horse 
up a bit along the backstrelch to get 
him moving and then rely on his sensi- 
tive hands to hold his mount together 
in the critical stretch drive. Occasion- 
ally he’ll shake his whip in front of his 
mount to keep the horse’s mind on his 
business, and once a horse has seen the 
whip and felt its sting, another sight of 
it is frequently more effective than con- 
tinued lashing. 

Ah a matter of fact, w'hen Shoe start- 
ed riding, he couldn't finish on a horse 
at all. He didn’t have the strength, and 
other jockeys were quick to take ad- 
vantage of him. During tlie summer 
of 1949, when Hollywood Park burned 
down and that meeting was transferred 
to Santa Anita, Shoe’s agent and ad- 
visor, Harry Silbert , took him to Calien- 
te, just acros.s the border in Baja Cali- 
fornia, to ride on Sunday.s. At Caliente 
the boys played a little rougher in those 
days: there was no film patrol and Shoe 
had to learn how to take care of him- 
self in a drive. He credits that experi- 
ence with being an important factor 
in his eventual succe.ss. 

At the same time, Shoe was careful 
to avoid picking up any bad riding 
habits at Caliente. He remains to this 
day one of the cleanest reinsmen ever 
to pull a boot on in this country. He 
has taken out on many a horse when 
he knew he didn’t have a chance, to 
give a boy on the inside of him a de- 
cent break, this in paradoxical contrast 
to his chilly mien. Because of his fre- 
quent displays of quiet consideration, 
he is immensely popular with his col- 
leagues. In a business where great suc- 
cess frequently results in great jeal- 
ousies, Shoemaker, like Arcaro, is fair- 


ly unique in the esteem in which he is 
held by his fellow riders throughout 
the country. 

'I’he Shoe was born William Lee 
Shoemaker on August 19, 1981 at Fa- 
bens, Texas, near El Paso. His parents 
separated and were divorced when he 
was too young to remember very much 
about it. Shoe’s father worked in a cot- 
tonseed mill in Fabens, but with the 
outbreak of World War 11 the family 
moved to a suburb of Los Angeles 
where his father went to work in an air- 
craft factory. Bill, who was 10 at the 
time, finished grade school there and 
then attended El Monte High School. 

‘T used to listen to the radio at night 
after school,” he recalls. ‘‘They'd re- 
create the races at Santa Anita and Hol- 
lywood Park. I got the idea that be- 
cause ol my size I could be a jockey. I 
knew a girl at El Monte High who was 
dating a rider— 1 forget his name — 
and he recommended me for a job at a 
horse farm nearby.” The farm was the 
Suzy Q Ranch, owned by Thomas W. 
Simmons, a noted West Coast horse- 
man, breeder and a former president 
of Hollywood Park. Shoe remained at 
Suzy Q for about a year, learning the 
fundamentals, mucking out stalls, 
breaking yearlings. It was a sound ed- 
ucational foundation. 

The first contract 

‘‘After I figured I knew a little about 
horses,” he says, "I left to gel a job 
at the race track. Hurst Philpot, w'ho 
trained the stable of the late Charles 
Howard, hired me as an exercise boy. 
I was about 16 at the time. But Philpot 
didn’t ship to Del Mar that summer, 
so I left him to hunt for another job 
down there. I galloped horses free-lance 
for a while and then hooked up with 
an old horseman named George Reeves, 
who was training a string for Mr.s. Thel- 
ma Sneed. Reeves pul me under con- 
tract to Mr.s. Sneed.” 

Reeves wisely kept Shoemaker from 
competition for almost a year — Itie 
boy was still learning — and Bill didn’t 
get up to ride until April of 1949. Sil- 
bert, a friend of Reeves, wa.s his agent 
from the beginning and lias handled 
him astutely throughout his career. 
A native New Yorker w’ho made the 
engagements for a number of riders in 
the East at one time, Silbert went to 
California with Sammy Renick, in lat- 
er years noted for his work in televi- 
sion and the movies. When Renick re- 
tired, Silbert took the book of Lester 
Balaski, a prominent rider and Jock- 
eys’ fJuild leader on the West Coast, 
until Shoemaker came along. 

Once the lessons he learned at Cal- 



WINNING STYLE, as typified by victory 
aboard Rex Ell.sworth'.s Like .Magic uihorr), 


iente had sunk in. Shoemaker was an 
almost immediate success. In his fir.st 
season, 1949, he was the second lead- 
ing rider of the country, with 219 wins 
to Gordon Glisson’s 270. The following 
year he got off to another fine start 
and he and Silbert decided to shoot 
for the national title. A young rider on 
the East Coast, Joe Culmone, also had 
designs on the crown, and the two 
hoys engaged in a bitter struggle that 
continued right down to the final day 
of the year. December ‘11 fell on a Sun- 
day, and with no raring in The States, 
Culmone went to Oriental Park in Ha- 
vana, where he rode three winners. 
Shoemaker went to Caliente, and he, 
too, .scored witli three mounts. The 
two deadlocked for the season at JbS 
winners, matching the previous all- 
time record set by Walter Miller back 
in 1906. 

In 1951 Shoemaker was the second 
leading rider behind Charley Burr and 
in 1952 was runner-up to Tony De- 
Spirito. In 1953 he set an alltime rec- 
ord for winners with 485, highlighted 
by the 97 victories he scored in 50 rac- 
ing days at Hollywood Park. That 
mark of 485 winners looks like Babe 
Ruth’s record of 60 home runs — it may 
be broken some day, but few people are 
prepared to say just how or when. 

Actually, Shoemaker probably could 
have reached the 500 mark that sea- 
son quite easily. He took off the final 
week of the Bay Meadows meeting to 
prepare for the Santa Anita session 
just ahead. He might have gone down 
to Caliente on a few Sundays and cer- 
tainly would have ridden a few win- 
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•shows how ShoemakHr constantly searches 
for racing room by taking to the outside 


of his field. Almost motionless in action, 
his sensitive hands take such a light hold 


of a horse that. Arcaro believes he could 
probably ride using silk threads for reins. 


nor.'! on that track’s 10-race cards. But 
Shoe, in a ge-sture that again contrasts 
with his failure to display emotion, 
told Silbert, “Those boys at Caliente 
get to ride only once a week. I’m doing 
good now and I don’t think it would 
be (juite right for me to go down there 
and earn money they could probably 
use a lot more than I can. The 500 
wins aren’t that important to me.” 

The great one 

Shoe had ridden a lot of good horses, 
but never a great one, before he got 
up on Swaps for the fir-st time, in De- 
cember of 1954 at Santa Anita. Most 
top riders will handle a really great 
horse at some stage of their careers. Ar- 
caro had Citation and Nashua, Long- 
den had Count Fleet, Atkinson had 
Tom Fool, Guerin had Native Danc- 
er; now Shoemaker had his chance. 
John Burton, who was riding most of 
Rex Ellsworth’s stock and who had 
handled Swaps in bis early races at 2, 
went off on mi.ssionary service for the 
Mormon Church, and Shoe won with 
Swaps for tlie first time on December 
30, capturing an allowance event by a 
nose. Ellsworth and Trainer Mi.sh Ten- 
ney could sec that Shoe fitted the 
rangy chestnut perfectly and asked him 
to ride the colt in the Santa Anita Der- 
by in February. But Shoe had been giv- 
en a prior call to ride Blue Ruler in the 
race, and so Longden handled Swaps 
that afternoon and won with him — 
Shoe and Blue Ruler finishing third. 

However, when Tenney began to 
point Swaps for the Kentucky Derby, 
he signed Shoemaker for the mount. 


Despite an injured knee suffered in a 
spill at Golden Gate the week before 
the Derby, Shoe and Silbert went to 
Louisville in time for Shoe to ride 
Swaps in a prep race at Churchill 
Downs. “You have to have a race over 
that track if you want to win the big 
one,” Calumet’s Ben and Jimmy Jones 
have maintained for years, and Shoe- 
maker and Swaps again proved that 
the Jones Boys know what they’re 
talking about. Swaps finished first for 
all the money the following weekend, 
with Nashua eating his dust behind. 

As for the match race, later that 
summer at Washington Park in Chi- 
cago, Shoemaker maintains that he 
could tell after the first few strides 
that his horse wasn't right, a fact 
Swaps’s owners may ha%’e suspected 
before sending him to the post. At the 
same time, I recall having dinner with 
Bill and Silbert in Baltimore that fall, 
when Shoe had come to Laurel to ride 
in the Washington, D.C. Internation- 
al. Sitting around a table and rehash- 
ing the match. Bill said slowly, “If I 
ever get in another two-horse race 
like that, you can bet I'll be first out 
of the gate. I didn’t realize how im- 
portant it was until Eddie showed me 
in Chicago.” 

Of all the races that Shoemaker has 
ridden on Swaps, the one he selects as 
the colt’s best was the American Han- 
dicap at Hollywood Park on July 4, 
1956. “He had a cracked heel coming 
up to the race,” Shoe recalls, “and it 
was bleeding a little that day. I had to 
shake him up along the backstretch, 
which is something I never ‘.d to do 


before. But he went on to win from 
Mister Gus and Bobby Brocato, two 
top horses, and he equaled the world’s 
record that afternoon with a 1:46*5 for 
the mile and an eighth. 

“You know,” Shoe continues, “when 
Swaps broke his leg in New Jersey in 
the fall of 1956, it was quite a blow in 
more ways than one. Ellsworth and 
Tenney were planning to let me set 
him down and run against time in one 
race, to see how fast he could really 
go. I was usually easing him up at the 
end of most of his races so that they 
wouldn’t pile too much weight on him 
the next time.” 

Home life and goll 

Shoemaker and his wife Virginia 
make their home in a pleasant, ranch- 
style house in Arcadia, Calif., not too 
far from Santa Anita. Shoe married 
Ginny in June of 1950, when he was 19 
and she was 17. His brother-in-law was 
dating Ginny’s sister and he got Bill 
a date with Ginny. They took to each 
other from the start and Shoe would 
disappear on weekends, driving to San 
Francisco to be with his girl. Ten 
months after their first date they were 
married. They now have two children, 
both adopted. The boy, Johnny, is 3 
while Sheryl, the girl, is only 7 months 
old, and Bill enjoys playing with them. 
The Shoemakers don’t party much 
when they are living at home, prefer- 
ring to watch television or visit with 
neighbors and friends from the race 
track. 

About five years ago, Shoe started 
contimted 
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Willie Shoemaker 

co/ih'iiwcd 

to play golf. He found he was meant 
for the game. His even temper pre- 
vents him from blowing up after a bad 
shot and his competitive spirit has 
forced him to improve his game until 
now he is regularly in the low 80s and 
has cracked the 70s on more than one 
occasion. “I play a lot with Eddie [Ar- 
carol during the Santa Anita meet- 
ing," Bill says. "We can get in maybe 
nine holes in the morning before we 
go to the jocks’ room, which is just 
about enough. I find that walking 
around the course in the fresh air is 
very relaxing and, of course, Eddie and 
I kid each other about our games. He’s 
a terrific golfer, too, when he wants to 
be— when there’s money on the line, 
just like he is in the afternoons.” 

When he .started riding. Shoemaker 
was painfully shy. He rarely opened 
his mouth, first because he was afraid 
he'd say the wrong thing, and second 
because his teeth were in dire need of 
repair. He frequently would receive or- 
ders from a trainer in the paddock and 
fail to utter a word in response. “What 
kind of stupid kid is this?” many horse- 
men as! “d in those early days. "He 


don’t say ‘boo.’ He just stands there 
and looks at you." But after some den- 
tal work, and with the confidence that 
comes with success. Bill gradually grew 
out of his shell, and if he still isn’t a 
Noel Coward, he at least voices a good 
many opinions in the course of conver- 
sation. For one thing, he disagrees 
somewhat with Ellsworth and Ten- 
ney. who have been quoted as saying 
that horses have little intelligence. 
"Intelligence is what makes a good 
horse,” Shoe maintains. "I’ve seen 
them demonstrate common sense time 
after time in a race.” 

Shoemaker is welt fixed financially. 
He was one of the first jockeys to come 
under the so-called “Coogan Law” in 
California, whereby minors are forced 
to save a large portion of their ineome.s 
under strict supervision of the courts. 
Superior Court Judge A. S. Scott of 
Los Angeles took a particular intere.st 
in Bill, and when Shoe turned 21 he 
had about S60,000 in cash saved, most 
of which he invested wisely. There 
were times, during his minority, when 
he was a little short of ready mon- 
ey, particularly when he and Ginny 
came to New York in 1951. The hand- 
ful of dollars he was alioted each day 
didn’t go very far on big city prices, 


but now he feels it was all for the best. 

Shoemaker is insured for $200,000 
and will have a paid-up annuity of 
$100,000 by the time he is 80. He also 
owns a piece of valuable property near 
Riverside, Calif., in partnership with 
the noted horseman Tiny Naylor, 
which nets them a monthly rental of 
$1,200. In addition, he recently went 
into partnership with Ellsworth on a 
200,000-acre cattle ranch near Selig- 
man, Ariz. The property cost about 
$1,500,000 and Shoe invested nearly a 
quarter of a million for his part. 

In 1957 Shoemaker’s mounts earned 
about $2 j 2 million, and it is safe to as- 
sume that a top jockey earns roughly 
10*^ of his mounts’ winnings. Natural- 
ly. taxes take a good portion of this 
income, and most leading riders find it 
very difficult to save much cash. Like 
Arcaro and the others, Shoe is con- 
tinually looking for solid investments, 
and at present is in the formative 
stages of entering the oil business under 
the supervision of Ralph Lowe, the 
owner of Gallant Man. 

"Like a shoemaker" 

A.S his off-track and family life dem- 
onstrates, Shoemaker has a great deal 
of character underneath that icy fa- 
cade. When he was put on the spot of 
choosing l)etween Gallant Man and 
Round Table for the Trenton Handi- 
cap at Garden State Park this past fall, 
he went with the former because of 
Ralph Lowe's sportsmanship in over- 
looking his costly error in the Derby. 
Shoe is a director and active partici- 
pant in Jockeys' Guild activities on 
the West Coast, and several seasons 
ago he received the coveteil George 
Woolf Memorial Trophy from the Cali- 
fornia turf writers for his sportsman- 
like conduct and professional excel- 
lence. 

A sound sleeper, Shoemaker is al- 
most always in excellent health. With 
no weight worries, he eats whatever he 
wants and can pack away a surprising- 
ly big steak for his size. He reads the 
trade papers and magazines thorough- 
ly, and is a diligent student of the 
past performances in the Rncinr} 

Form. Each evening he studies the rec- 
ords of the liorses lie is to ride and com- 
pete against on the next day’s program. 

Before Bill’ was ever heard of, when 
a jockey put up a poor performance on 
a horse, race track terminology of an- 
cient but unknown origin had him "rid- 
ing like a shoemaker.” These days a 
top exhibition will draw the admiring 
comment, "He rode that one like Shoe- 
maker.” There is no higher praise in 
the profession. ? nj* 


Go'don Co«’e' 



IN THE JOCKS' ROOM between races, Shoemaker, Santa Anita’s leading rider, listens at- 
tentively to Eddie Arcaro, his close friend, frequent golf opponent and No. 1 admirer. 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

fr:n. BILLY BURKE 

The Counlry Club, Cleveland 



THE LEFT HAND IN CHIPPING 

In executing chip shots, many golfers think primarily about the 
action of the right arm. I have them concentrate on the left. It 
should hug the body and be kept straight. Then you don’t have 
to worry about the right arm becau.se, if the left is performing 
correctly, the right will have to function correctly, close to the 
body. This prevents shank shots. It’s when the hands rove away 
from the body that the shank of the club meets the ball. 

On the chip shot, the left arm pulls down. As you strike the 
ball, you should feel yourself hitting against the left arm, which 
acts as a brake for the right. At the bottom of the swing, as the 
ball is contacted, stop the hands shari>ly, but let the clubhead 
continue on through. This action gives you backspin without your 
having to labor at it. 

This .same method can be used for any chip shot from 10 to 70 
yards off the green. Distance is regulated by the length of the 
backswing. You increase or shorten your backswing depending on 
how far you want to hit the ball. But whatever the distance, you 
stop the hitting action of your hands at the bottom of the awing 
and then let the clubhead swing through on it.s momentum alone. 



NEXT WEEK: BILL ROACH ON PUTTING HL'RMVDA GRASS GRRENS 



Carry a case of 'Chap Stick' — 

the new swivel case that turns up as 
you need it. A treat for outdoor lips. 
’Chap Stick'— the largcsoselling lip 
balm in the world— is comforting the 
lips of million.s. Specially soothing, 
specially medicated and antiseptic. 

Use it regularly to keep your lips 
relaxed and refreshed— and when 
wind and weather roughen your 
lips— see how quickly and surely it 
brings relief to lips, cracked or sore. 
Get your 'Chap Stick’ today and 
while you’re at it, why not give the 
kids at home a treat.* 



Turns up 
in a jiffy 


OnJy^35C^ 

Stick' ^|s 

markeil for 
every member of 
your family. 


it lUe irailablc in Caiiadi 



G£T TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 



PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE ISl 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOREN 


Those Fine 
Italian Hands 


TT WAS only a year ago, as the more dedicated bridge 
J. disciples will recall, that a team of Italian players landed 
on our shores and gave us a close look at their complex new 
system of bidding. I might even — without much fear of 
contradiction — call it the most complex system now in 
vogue among the leading players. Lest anyone should doubt 
its powers, let it be remembered that the Italians made 
off with the world bridge championship. 

During the next couple of weeks we are going to get 
more of the same as the eighth World Championship Con- 
tract Bridge Team Match opens in Lake Como, Italy on 
January 25th, with three competing teams and one fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The three teams: Europe, again represented by last year’s 
world title winners, Italy; the United States, represent- 
ed by the winners of last year’s National Masters’ Team 
title: and, for the first time in the history of the world 
event, South America, represented by its champions from 
Argentina. 

The foregone conclusion: During this next week, most 
Americans who read reports on the world tourney in their 
daily newspapers will be tearing their hair. 

I>et me hasten to say that this is not a prediction of 
disaster for the strong lineup that won the right to play for 
the United States by taking the round-robin event in Pitts- 
burgh last summer: B. Jay Becker, John R. Crawford, 
George Rapee, Alvin Roth, Sidney Silodor and Tobias 
Stone. I am counting on them to break a streak of three 
straight wins by the European champions and bring us our 


fifth leg on the Bermuda Bowl, the world title trophy that 
has gone back to Europe for the past three years. And I 
have not forgotten that, to do this, they must whip the 
identical Italian powerhouse that handed me and my team- 
mates such a tremendous thumping in taking the ’57 world 
championship. 

What is bound to tousle the topknots of American read- 
ers and make them wonder if the players or the linotypers 
have gone berserk is the weird-seeming Italian bidding. 
All of the Italian players use highly artificial bids and, to 
add further complication, each of the three Italian pairs 
follows an entirely different system. 

Eugenio Chiaradia and Massimo d’AIelio of Naples use 
“natural” bidding that comes closest to American meth- 
ods. Walter Avarelli and Giorgio Belladonna of Rome play 
the Roman Club. Pietro Forquet and Guglielmo Siniscalco, 
of Naples, use still another highly artificial method known 
as the Neapolitan Club. 

I have just completed work on a book about this .system 
(shortly to be published here by Doubleday i and 1 will 
try to explain how it differs in important ways from the 
methods w’ith which you are familiar. But finsl a word 
about the Argentine players, who must he rated as the 
dark-horse entry in this event. 

Only once in the past have three teams met for the world 
championship title. That was in 1950 in Bermuda— the 
first running of the event — when we were victors in a three- 
cornered match among the champions of Continental Eu- 
rope, Great Britain and the United State.s. For the next 


Highlights of the Neapolitan Club system 


OPENING BIO OF ONE CLUB: ArCifidah does nut indicate a club 
suit. Strong: Promises at least 17 points in high cards or pow- 
erful distribution. Forcing: Partner must respond, responses 
are artificial “stepladder” bids (similar to responses to Black- 
wood four no trump) and show the number of "controls”; king 
equals one control; ace equals two controls. Thus: One diamond 
.shows none; one heart, 1; one .spade, 2; one no trump, 3; two 
clubs, 4 1 two diamonds, 5. With 6 or more, the respon.se is two 
no trump. The two-heart and two-.spade responses are natural; 
they indicate a real suit without any controls. 

OPENING BIO OF ONE IN ANY OTHER SUIT; Normal bid, indicat- 
ing 12-17 points and. at least four cards in the suit named. 
RESPONSES: Responder's first bid need not necessarily indicate 
hi.s real suit, especially if his second bid names a suit that is 


higher-ranking. This second suit, however, mu.st be playable. 
OPENING BID OF ONE NO TRUMP: Show.s a normal 12-17 point 
hand with clubs the only long suit, response of two dubs an- 
nounces a weak hand, including at least two cards in club.s. 
OPENING BID OF TWO CLUBS: Same Strength as above, but 
showing at least five clubs and may include a -second biddable 
suit. RESPONSE of two diamonds is weak. 

ALL OTHER OPENING SUIT TWO-BIDS; Usually a weaki.sh two- 
suiter (12-13 points;, RESPONSE of two no trump asks (or second 
suit to be shown. 

This summary covers only a few of the basic artificial bids. In 
order to cope with intervening bid.s following an opening of one 
dub, there is a highly complex chain of respon.«es, differing with 
each of many possible overcalls. 
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six years, it was a two-team battle between champions of 
Europe and the United States. 

This year, in further justification of the “world’' scope 
of the event. South America was invited to send its cham- 
pions to compete in another three-cornered match. In a 
tourney reduced to six nations when political unrest caused 
the withdrawal of Venezuela’s entry, Argentina scored an 
upset victory over Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uru- 
guay, Thus, South America’s representatives in Lake Como 
will be six gentlemen from Buenos Aires: Alejandro Castro 
(captain), Alejandro Olmedo, Hector Cramer, Marcelo 
Lerner, Carlos Cabane and Alberto J. Blousson. 

If only because little is known about them in world tour- 
nament circles, experts rate this team as outsiders. Thrown 
into competition against two of the strongest teams in the 
bridge world, they are figured to be defeated in both their 
matches, leaving the title hanging on the result of the 144- 
board clash between the United States and Italy. 

In the two previous world title meetings of these con- 
tenders, each holds one victory. In Naples, in 1951, an 
Italian team that included three of the present members 
— Chiaradia, Forquet and Siniscalco— was defeated by an 
American entry which also included three of our present 
team: Becker, Crawford and Rapee. Last year, the present 
Italian lineup, right down to nonplaying captain Carl Al- 
berto Perroux, won by a wide margin in New York. 

However, it is difficult to rate the contenders on past 
performance. Today’s Italian team is far stronger than 
the group that lost in ’51. Our present United States team 
does not include a single player from the lineup the Ital- 
ians beat last year. 

Will it be a battle of systems, of partnerships, or of in- 
dividual players? Since my point-count method of valua- 
tion is now used by almost all systems, I think I qualify 
as an impartial observer. I predict that, although a highly 
artificial bidding style may sometimes upset even the most 
skillful opponents, differences in system will prove to be 
not as important as they seemed to be last year, when we 
so often foil victim to swings like the one in this deal: 



WORLD CHAMPION Italian team present their cards to Alvin 
Landy of the American Contract Bridge League: at top (left lo 
right) Mas.simo d'Alelio, Carl Alberto Perroux, nonplaying cap- 
tain, and Walter Avarelli; .•sealed {left to right) Eugenio Chiara- 
dia, Guglielmo Siniscalco, Giorgio Belladonna and Pietro Forquet. 


At the table with Italy playing North-South, the bidding: 


WKST NOKIM KVST 

Pa.‘i.« Pass Pass 

Pass 2 4 I’H«« 

Pass 3 ♦ Pass 

Pass A 4 Pass 

Pass 5 4 Double 

Pa.ss 5 4 Pass 


SOITH 

1 4 

2 V 
4 4 

4 no (rump 
Uedouble 


NORTH 



At the table with U.S. playing North-South, the bidding: 


WEST NORTH HAST 

Pass Pass Puss 

Pass 2 4 Double 

Pass 2 4 Pass 

Pass 3 no trump Pass 

Pass 


SOUTH 

2 V 

2 no trump 


The United States pair u.sed only one artificial bid with 
this deal — the conventional response of two clubs, asking 
the no-trump bidder to show a four-card major. All 
of their other bids are clearly understandable — with one 
possible exception, the final contract. East’s double 
of the two-club bid served fair warning that a club 
would be opened against three no trump. This might 
have suggested that South mention the diamonds in- 
stead of bidding two no trump, or persuaded North of 
the wisdom of bidding three diamonds instead of three 
no trump. 

It didn’t. The club was opened. And, although nine 
tricks could be made with a successful spade finesse, South 
took note that East had discarded two spades on the run 
of diamonds and elected to play to drop the queen. Result: 
50 points to Italy. 

Now we come to the Italian bidding of this same hand 
by Forquet (North) and Siniscalco (South). To under- 
stand why South bid one club with a three-card suit and 
why North “rai.sed’’ clubs with only a singleton, you will 
need to refer to the summary of the Neapolitan Club 
system. 

The club bid announces at least a 17-point hand: South 
actually had 18. The two-club response announced four 
controls; in addition to his ace and king, Forquet evi- 
dently took the liberty of counting one for his singleton. 
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Cards on the Table 

continued 

Thereafter, the bidding was normal for a while. South 
showed his hearts. North bid his diamonds, South raised 
and North then showed his second suit. 

South’s four-no-trump bid is another Neapolitan spe- 
cial. A four-no-trump bid later than the third round of 
bidding is not a Blackwood call for aces; it merely invites 
partner to bid a slam or to show where some added values 
may lie. North’s five-club bid suggested that he could 
control the suit after the first round; after East doubled. 
South redoubled to tell his partner that he held the club 
ace. As a result, both North and South toyed with the idea 
of getting to six diamonds and, with a bit of good luck in 
hearts and spades, six was actually made, so Italy added 
another 420 points’ profit to the 50 they had scored at 
the other table. 

I have said before that the performance of the Italians 
last year was perfectly magnificent. Never has a team more 
richly deserved its laurels, but I have never been persuaded 
that their system was a great factor in their success. Siza- 
ble swings that were system-created owed at least an assist 
to Lady Luck. For example: 


NOItTH 



When the United States team played the East-West side 
of this hand. East opened with one club. South doubled, 
West bid hearts and North interfered with a one-no-trump 
bid. East passed. South bid diamonds, West rebid two 
hearts and North’s three-diamond bid again prevented 
Eai5t from showing his spade suit without making a free 
bid that would have suggested a stronger hand than he 
had. Thus. Italy bought the hand for three diamonds, 
which was made, for a plus of 110 points. 

At the other table, with Italy playing East-West, Sinis- 
calco was unable to bid one club— the artificial bid— with 
his hand, so he opened with one spade. East and West thus 
had no difficulty in reaching four spades, which they made 
with an overtrick for an additional 650 gain. 

More than once, Italian bidding style chanced to put 
the contract into the hand that would not ordinarily have 
first bid that suit, and from that side of the table it could 
not be defeated. The largest audience ever to watch a tour- 
nament saw this happen when part of the final session was 
telecast and this hand occurred: 


NORTH 



The Italians bid the North and South cards to five clubs 
— a contract that could easily have been defeated if played 
by North. East would make the normal opening of the 
spade king and shift to a heart. Even if declarer did not 
take and lose an immediate finesse, when East got in again 
with the club queen the defense would win a heart trick. 

However, this defense never came off because South was 
the first player to mention clubs on that anemic 4 to the 
jack. Thus, West had the lead, and after his normal open- 
ing of the ace of spades he could not shift to a heart with- 
out losing a trick. Any other lead gave declarer time to get 
two heart discards on North's long diamonds. 

I have no fault to find with the axiom that a team makes 
its own breaks— but a system cannot do so. Nor can sys- 
tem be credited with being a deciding factor when the' 
winning team actually plays three different systems. 

However, support is given to the European view in the 
matter of partnerships. American teams have been proud 
of their flexibility. Often they boasted that any player 
could partner any other member of the team. Meanwhile, 
European teams have stressed the fixed partnership; in 
tough matches they had reasonable assurance against the 
loss of points due to partnership misunderstanding. 

The present American team comes closer to filling the 
European specifications than any we have previously en- 
tered in this competition. Roth and Stone are not only a 
long-experienced partnership of superb players, they play 
a highly specialized system which is just as unorthodox as 
the Italian methods, although not quite as artificial. The 
other four have played together so often that they can pair 
up in almost any fashion and present a formidable side at 
both tables. In a long match, where a player from each of 
two pairs may grow weary, ill or stale, this flexibility can 
be a telling advantage. 

That is why, when the teams line up before the Bridge-O- 
Rama — the equipment borrowed from Selfridge’s of Lon- 
don that will let hundreds of spectators watch the pro- 
ceedings at Lake Como's Casino where the eighth world 
championship will be staged— I think that our American 
team will be more than a match for Europe’s fine Ital- 
ian hands. 

Extra tricks: European scoring, governing this year's 
play, awards International Match Points for the net dif- 
ference in score on each deal, ranging from one IMP for 
20 to 60 points up to a maximum of 15 IMPs for a differ- 
ence of 4,000 points or more. This lessens the effect of a 
single disaster. end 
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the truth 

Bead it in the first complete comparison 
any cigarette has ever published 
on nicotine and tar content I 


The first complete comparison! See how U.S. in reducing nicotine and tars. Because 
much better King Sano is than every one of only King Sano reduces nicotine and tars in 

all the 9 best selling filter cigarettes in the the tobacco where it really counts. 

l HranHn arc listed in order nf nicotine content) 

Averoge milligrams nicotine in smoke of I cigarette Average milligrams of tor in smoke of 1 cigarette 


2 O 0 10 20 


o.s 



ifiur. <AMn 

















^ 1 













Averajre milliRranis of nicotinp and tars shown are bnseil on the results of a 
continuing study hy Stillwell 5: (ilsdclinc. Inc.. Incicpcncient Annlytieal Chem- 
ists, of the averajre nicotine and tiir content of lilter-tip cijcnrettes pur('hnse<l on 
the open market. In order to keep the smoke compari^n equal, 47 millimeters of 
all cigarettes under test are smoked. 


KING SANO TASTES 
FRESH, CLEAN, GOOD! 

FINE TOBACCOS REDUCED IN TARS AND NICOTINE ARE AISO USED IN REOUIAR SIZE SANO CIGAREHES. SANO ALL-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY. 
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A Struggle to 
the Summit 

West Virginia's basketball Mountaineers are No. 1 
in the nation for the first time ever, after a fine job 
by Coach Fred Schaus—but can they stay there? 

by JEREMIAH TAX 



TYPICAL SHARRAR play shows him (fCHirrl completing de- 
fensive rebound against Pill and passing out t'> start fast break. 


N kither North nor South nor East 
nor Midwest, West Virginia is a 
comparatively small state surrounded 
by bigger ones and oriented in large 
part toward the only authentic nearby 
metropolis, Pittsburgh. It is to Pitts- 
burgh that mo.st West Virginians look 
for fun and games on weekends and 
holidays and to the University of I’ilts- 
burgh that sports-following West Vir- 
ginian.s look for a natural, city-slicker 
rival for their own state university at 
Morgantown, The game with I’itt is Ih? 
game on the schedule of any Moun- 
taineer team. 

Last week, by the car and busload, 
West Virginians drove over the hills 
and through a snowstorm to i’ittsburgh 
to watch the Mountaineers play the 
basketball game of the season, while 
thousands of others tuned in to a 20- 
stalion radio network that blankets the 
state for every basketball and football 
game. They saw and heard an exciting 
game with a happy ending. West Vir- 
ginia winning 71 64 despite a typical- 
ly breathtaking, top-scoring perform- 
ance by Pitt's Don Hennon iSI, .fan. 
6). If West Virginia had lost every 
other game thus far, the season was 
now made. 

But the fact is, of course, that West 
Virginia has not lost a game thus far 
(the record: Kl 0), and for the first time 
since the school started playing basket- 
ball in 1904, it is the No. 1 ranking 
team in the nation. 

The two men chiefly responsible for 
all this are an Ohioan named Fred 
Schaus and a Pennsylvanian named 
Lloyd Sharrar, coach and player re- 
spectively. In the three years that 
Schaus ha.s been coach at West Vir- 


ginia, the team has won three Southern 
Conference championships lit never 
won one before) : in these same three 
years, Sharrar ha.s become one of the 
best big men on any college campus. 
Schaus is also responsible for Sharrar’s 
presence at West Virginia. As Sharrar 
explained recently: “I had about nO or 
60 college offers my senior year in high 
school. I visited a lot of campuses, in- 
cluding Morgantown, but I had nar- 
rowed my choice down to two Big Ten 
schools, when Fred came by my home 
one day (in Meadville, Pa.). We sat 
around in the living room and talked 
with my folks. I liked him right off and 
changed my mind about West Vir- 
ginia,” The incident is typical of Schaus 
both as coach and recruiter. It is nearly 
impossible to dislike this tall, burly 
man, whose warmth and affinity for 
people is deep and instinctive though 
expressed in low key. And it is this 
quality, far more than his athletic 
skill, which earned for Schaus the cap- 
taincy of practically every team on 
which he played~in school in 

Ohio, at West Virginia and with Fort 
Wajme in the pro basketball league — 
plus election as president of the West 
Virginia student body at the end of his 
junior year. 

As a coach, Schaus gets every willing 
ounce of disciplined effort from his men 
because their respect for his experience 
and understanding of the game is 
matched by genuine affection. The fact 
is that he would likely fail if this were 
not so. because he teaches probably 
the most difficult (and, at the same 
time, the best) style of ball for college 
players. It is the pro type, free-wheel- 
ing, free-lance game, which places all 


responsibility on individual pla.ver ini- 
tiative. He drills them everlastingly on 
fundamentals and then cuts them loose 
in games to e.xercise that initiative in 
the rapid-fire sequence of fast-breaking 
attack and man-to-man defense. 

Sharrar's function in Schaus’s style 
of play is to make the fast break possi- 
ble by controlling the boards. He han- 
dles the assignment superbly, helped by 
his long-muscled, 6-foot 10-inch frame, 
of course, but even more by a blazing 
intensity of will wliich is especially ap- 
parent in his fine defensive work. This 
season he has subordinated his scoring 
in a balanced team effort but has led 
the Mountaineers to well over 200 more 
rebounds than their opponents. His re- 
bounding was the chief ingredient in 
West Virginia’s consecutive-night vic- 
tories over Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina last month, which earned them 
the No. 1 ranking. 

Elsewhere, the team is also sound: 
at the guards, Don Vincent, Joedy 
Gardner and Ronnie Retton move and 
handle the ball well, seldom make a 
bad pass. Up front, Jerry West stands 
out as shooter and on tlefense, but Bob 
Smith and Willie Akers are nearly as 
effective. 

'J'hough it is inconceivable that West 
Virginia will lose a rnn/erence game 
the rest of this season. Sports Illus- 
TR.^TED, at least, reserves concurrence 
that this is the best in the nation until 
Schaus's men meet Duke (Jan. 27) and 
St. John’s (Feb. 6). Even these two do 
not constitute the kind of test a West 
Virginia team has never passed — an 
NCAA tournament. The Mountaineer.^, 
sad to say, have yet to win their first 
NCAA game. ^ ° 
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Now: Kick, Pass or Run? 

The new football rvles have started a ?iath7ioI debate. 
by HERMAN HICKMAN Here 0 gridiTO}) veteran gives them reasoned approval 


N’CAA Rules Committee 
± CHUght the college football coaches 
completely by surprise when it an- 
nounced the first point-scoring change 
since 1912. In that year the value of a 
touchdown was boosted from five to 
six points. The essence of the new rule: 

On Ihc Iri/ f'lr rrjHi'crs/ox itficr (t 
hnirlidoini, I iininlK irill »air he o/rord- 
('(/ // Ihr hiitl ix lltll■^ul(rtI iircr the ijoni 
line hii eilher it run or a ]Htxx. .A.< in Ihe 
jiiixt, onhj 1 point irill he iilhiireil for n 
xnercxxfiil iiliirnnenl or drop kick. The 
Irij for ronrcTxton trill hcjin Ilirrr >iiirdx 
from the i/oiil line in.-^lrud of hro. 

This revolutionary revi.sion must be 
cunsie'ered a per.s()nal coup for Fritz 
Crisler, the Michigan athletic director 
who was acting as chairman of the 
Rules Committee. He had been advo- 
cating the change for the last seven 
\'ears. 'I'he announcement was received 
liy the (•i)aches with mixed emotions 
pniic 27i, but one thing i.s for 
sure: it started all of them studying 
statistics and strategy for the coming 
season. 

Ordinarily, 1 have fell that rule 
changes from year to year are bad for 
the game, but this particular revision 
intrigues me more than any move 
made in my years as player, coach 
and observer. Primarily, it should cut 
down the number of tie games, which 
arc never satisfying to anyone in- 
\olved, by at least 75' ,. Some say it 
puts loo much <i( a premium on one 
play to decide a winner. My answer to 
this is that it’s a pretty good way of 
rendering a deci.sion, if a team can 
move three yards of that Last Mile in 
one pass or running play. 

Farfetched as it may seem, 1 look f<)r 
a return of the droj) kick despite the 
fact that the '‘slender” ball now in use 
is not as conducive to this mode of 
kickiiig as was the old, rounder ball. I 
can envision new formations and new 
"thinking” on the part of the coaches 
which will enliven the game even be- 
yond the bounds of the conversion al- 
t<-mpt. Don’t be surprised if man\’ a 
hoy goe.s home from college this sum- 


mer accompanied by a football, paints 
a goal post on the side of the barn or 
garage and returns in September an 
e.xpert drop-kicker. Stranger things 
liave happened. 

Situation strategy will liave to be 
worked out, but for the fan there will 
be few dull moments. What does a 
team do that score.s first? Do they try 
for 7 or 8 points? The quick answer is 
8, of course. But this team has a kicker 
who seldom misses, and the odds are 
that you can go broke trying to make 
three yards on the goal line by either a 
run ora pas.s. More importantly, you are 
behind 0-7 with little time remaining. 
You score a touchdown. Do you play 
for the win, with a good chance of los- 
ing 6-7, or an almost certain chance of 
tying it up? Pity the poor coach! 

Lost in the welter of comment and 
consternation over the conversion 
change are other important revi.sions 
which have gone practically unnoticed 
so far. Here they are in capsule form: 
1 ' A new .sub.stitution rule permits ev- 
ery player to re-enter the game once 
each quarter. For t lie past three.sea.son.s 



ONE POSSIBLE FORMATION for Convert- 
ing under the new rules would resemble old 
double-wing. De<'p back 1' could either 
drop-kick or fake-kick and then eillier run 
r)r pa.“s. Fullback i2' would either block for 
kicker, run a Inick beiweeii lackli's, tlinnv 
jump pass after faking buck or hand oil 
on reverse to either of wingbacks (3 and 4' 
who, if not u.sed on reverse <ir as jiass re- 
ceivers, would block for kick. Fnds i5 and 
()' would either lilock or mo\ e into end 
zone as pass re<'ei\ er.s. 


only tho.se men wiio started the quar- 
ter couhl re-enter. Substitutes were al- 
lowed only one appearance. 

2) Time-outs have been retluced so 
that each team will be allowed only- 
four free time-outs per half. Fit e had 
lieeii allowed previously. 

' A revision of the blocking rule now 
permit.s only one hantl and arm to 
make contact with an opponent, in- 
stead of both arm.s and hands as be- 
fore. Thi.s may be the ‘‘sleeper” that 
will cause more controversy than all of 
the other rule changes put together. 
Many T teams use a straight-on head 
l)lock, making quick contact with both 
arms, chest and head, driving the op- 
ponent straight back. This is necessary 
because ‘‘packed” defenses make it 
virtually impossible to obtain a block- 
ing angle with either shoulder alone. 
Clarification and interpretation are 
definitely in order on this revision. 

4) Free kicks. If any free kick (kickoff 
or kick after a safety has been scored i 
goes out of bounds the offending team 
will be penalized five yanis and al- 
low-ed to kick again. All will agree that 
this is an excellent change. The old 
rule which gave pos.session to the re- 
ceiving team at its restraining line — 
5(l-yard line on kickoffs— after two suc- 
ce.ssive out-of-bounds kicks was much 
loo harsh. 

5) .iamming offensive signals is more 
clearly prohibited. Officials are now re- 
lieveil of having to rule on iutenl. 

6| Ineligible receivers down liehl. In- 
eligible receivers — center, guards and 
tackles — will be allowed down field as 
soon as the ball Ls thrown on pas.ses. 
ITeviously they were not allowed to 
cross the line of scrimmage until a re- 
ceiver liad touched the ball. 

Several coaches polled suggested to 
the committee that sideline coacliing 
be made legal, but 1 am quite sure now 
that these request.s have been with- 
drawn because of the new conversion 
rule. Xo coach in his right mind would 
want to take the privilege from his 
151-year-old quarterback of deciding 
whether to go for 1 or 2 points, end 
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STOP 


'pouring money 
down the gas tank! 


6 


Passengers . . . ride in complete comfort in the 4 door budget-minded car, Paris- 
designed to combine three cars in one . . . the penny-wise thrift of a small car, 
the ‘‘living’’ room comforts of the larger car, and the precision performance 

of a sports car. 
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Miles to the gallon!... Plus extraordinarily low cost in up-keep. Easy accessibility 
to all parts makes for quicker economical service . . . more car dollar for dollar than 
any other car in its class in the world! 

Miles an hour top speed, and built to ‘'take it” at all speeds! The new “Isodyne” 
Suspension, combined with precise rack and pinion steering and new more powerful 
hydraulic brakes provide a greater safety and an unparalleled ease of control under the 
most rugged conditions over every possible terrain! 


800 


Sports Car Victories! The famous Air Cooled paniiard engine is a masterpiece of 
advanced engineering and holds many stock car efficiency records. In such gruelling events 
as the 24 hour "Le Mans” alone, paniiard has won 6 record-breaking times, a proud heritage 
for any PANHABD owner! save money and have fun doing it... 1 O r" 

thrift-drive the new Dyna-Panhard today ! I O O p.o.e. 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 


Suggtated retait price. 


(Sole importer and di»tri6iitOT 0 / Citrorn and ParOiard Sactoriee, Pnri», France) 

DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH IN EASTERN O.S.A.— 300 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. 


complete vu'Cfi aeccteoriee, no extraa, no op(:onal$ 
DiaTRlBt’TORS ANO DEALERS. PARTS ANO SERVICE 
Throughout the United States 
N.Y. ELDORADO 5-2672 


(See Hating on following page for Dyna-Panhard Diatribntor or Dealer nearcat you.) 
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STOl 


'pouring money 
doxvn the gas tank! 


BONNIE PRUDDEN 




This exercise is a test of balance and also 
helps stretch your abdominal and leg muscles 


I f you’ve mastered Exercise No. 22 (SI, Dec. 9 ) you 
should have no trouble with this week’s leg stretch. 
But don’t try this one without the necessary condi- 
tioning of the earlier exercise. Balance is the cru- 
cial factor here, but it will improve as you practice 
the exercise. At first you may tip over backward, 
so be sure the area behind you is clear. If you do 
start to fall, keep your chin tucked down for safety. 


Thrift-Drive the New 

DYNA 


P/\NH/\RD 

Direct Fai tnr:/ firanch 

CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 

300 HARK AVEKCE, NEW VOItK 22, N.Y. 

See your local DYNA PANHARD Dealer Today 

CI^^L^MOTalS . . WHAllE* 

DisTRiiuroK: lupaercD motors or Fu> .ssof-ll $ fcocral xg* 



TREASURE ISLANO drive 


CAMaRieCE 



Sitting on the floor, raise your legs and 
feet, grasp ankles and balance on your 
seat without letting any other part of 
you touch the floor. Hold for count of five. 
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-V/j'rrort’d in g(u»5K-rfeur u'afers, Chafeau Chantilly rfW« majet‘fifadi/ a6ore Frvnch roMtifrysidc 

TO THE NOBLE STAG 

Resple.yulent in ritual arid tradition, the ageless pageantry 
0 / the stag hunt flourishes still in ihe forests of France 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FELIX MAN 


I N ONLY one country in the world can the 
medieval pageantry of the Chase, so viv- 
idly pictured on the following pages, still be 
seen in all its elegant ceremony. In France 
the world’s oldest sport— the stag hunt— 
has survived the centuries and maintained 
its traditional ritual. Its origins go further 
hack than the memory of man, for ever since 
man first established himself as the hunter 
instead of the Imnted, the Chase has been a 
vital part of his existence. To the Greeks it 
was preparation for war; to the Persians, 
schooling for life; to the Romans, proof of 
prowess. But to the Gauls the Chase repre- 
sented sport in its purest form. Today, in 
the manner of their ancestors, elaborately 
attired sportsmen still pursue the noble stag 
through France’s great forests. And the 
clianse a courrc is as cherished a part of 
France’s heritage as its fine wines and epi- 
curean fancies. Like these, it must be savored 
with gourmet taste, for the follower of the 


Chase is a connoisseur of sport. And nowhere 
in France is there a group of sportsmen more 
devoted to the ceremony of the Chase than 
the Rallye Pique-Avanl, which each week 
during the season gathers at the Chateau de 
Chantilly in Oise to re-enact the Chase with 
all its pomp and panoply. To the ringing 
Inisurr courre sounded on the horns of fclie 
boulu7in. the equipage rides through the 
A116e des Lions into the fore-sts of Chantilly, 
following the hounds according to centuries- 
old tradition. Their pleasure is in the music 
of the hunting horns, the pageantry of the 
ceremony, the excellence of fine horseman- 
ship and the resonant voices of hounds on 
trail. When finally thestag is brought to bay, 
as in the dramatic photograph at right, there 
is both tragedy and triumph in the moment 
of victory. For then the Chase is ended, and 
as the inorl is sounded on the horns, all 
hunters pause in respect and humility before 
the vanquished symbol of an ageless sport. 


Drawa/ic moment of climax occurs when s/aj, a magnificently antlered 
i-year-old, is brought lo bay by hounds in ivatvrs of a nearby lake. 
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E j/fflMsied stag, chased to edge of Lac de Molton on estate of Due de 
Gramont, makes futile attempt to escape pack through water. 



irw^. 



Ecol. leading French sporti- 
woman and a crack rider, discusses 
hunt icilh Comte de Coulombiers, 
a “boidon” of the Rallye Vallieres. 


H unt Mattter Marquis de Roualle 
signals to gamekeeper to join the 

“rapport,” a co2mcil of war held to 
determine the best hunting area. 





THE UP-AND-DOWN RANGERS 

continued from page 16 


since the Rev. Billy Graham’s mid- 
summer crusade for another group of 
passionate followers. 

Undeniably a large measure of credit 
for the Rangers’ revival is due to Phil 
Watson. \ brilliant and (juarrelsome 
center on the succes.sful prewar Rang- 
ers, Fiery Phil became coach in 1955 
and tongue-lashed the Rangers into 
third place by the following spring. He 
needled them through a fourth-place 
finish la.st year, and started the current 
season characteristically by announc- 
ing, “Anyone who drags his fanny will 
drag it to Providence la Ranger farm 
team].” 

On opening day the Rangers had; 
two established stars in Andy Bath- 
gate, who set a Ranger scoring record 
of 77 points last season, during which 
he was hailed as a new superstar, and 
Bill Gadsby, the high-scoring defense- 
man: a nucleus of eight good journey- 
man forwards: a good but not first-rate 
goalie in Lome Worsley: a not-very- 
solid corps of defensemen behind Gads- 
by; and four lackluster young for- 
wards, three of whom M. Needle, as 
Watson was by now known, eventually 
thrpaten<l to fire. 

In their first 10 games the Rangers 
played slightly better than .500 hockey, 
and little Gump Worsley had the best 
goals-against average of any goalie in 
the league. Dean Prentice blossomed 
as a very fine left wing. Defenseman 
Harry Howell, who had been replaced 
as captain by Center Red Sullivan, dis- 
played an aggressive new style that 
silenced the yahoos in the galleries who 
had given him the bird last year. The 
Rangers were alive and exciting and 
were drawing about 4,01)0 more cus- 
tomers to the Garden per night than 
in the la.st miserable season before the 
Watson regime, 

Then Gump Worsley pulled a thigh 
muscle and up from I’rovidence came 
■JS-year-old Marcel Faille. The tall, 
plump and phlegmatic Marcel shut 
nut Boston in his first major league 
game. Watson and the Rangers’ gen- 
eral manager. Muzz Patrick, liked 
Faille’s stand-up style. They reflected 
that Worsley made many a sensational 
save, but was frequently down and out 
of position for the rebound shot. Nat- 
urally they were delighted that Faille 
lost only one of his first 10 games. 

Tiny Camille (The Eel i Henry, at 
148 pounds the smallest of NHL play- 
ers. was scoring goals at a pace that 
would give him NHL leadership last 
week after 43 games of the 70-game 


schedule. The defensemen, hopped up 
on Watson’s rhetoric, were cheeking 
hard if not always effectively: Leapin’ 
Lou Fontinato, whose roughhouse tac- 
tics are like a tonic to Ranger fans, 
was on the way to leading the league 
for time spent in the penalty box. 

Famine soon followed feast. Bath- 
gate aggravated an old knee injury 
and the Rangers won only one of seven 
games while he was out. They dropped 
one more after he returned, but then 
spurted again with four victories and 
two ties in six games. At the 35-game 
midseason mark they trailed Mont- 
real by only four points. Now, how- 
ever, Frentice was injured, and he 
would soon be reinjured so severely 
that he might be lost for the rest of 
the season. 

After that pre-Christmas rally a new 
and more serious slump began. In the 
eight games before the current road 
trip the Rangers could .salvage only a 



GOALIE Lorni- Worsley was recalled by the 
Hangers Iasi week for help in stretch drive. 

tie as the defense collapsed. Despite 
his personal feud with Fhil Watson, 
Worsley was recalled to replace the 
shellshocked Faille, who had allowed 
41 goals, including the quick six by 
Boston, in those eight games. By now 
the Rangers were clinging precariou.s- 
ly to third place. They might repossess 
second place or drop to sixth by the 
end of the season without upsetting the 
form, for the very good reason that the 
race had no form. 

Watson’s needle might goad them 
into another fancy winning streak, or 


it might leave them sullen and de- 
spondent, as it had done more than 
once in the past. It is impossible, of 
course, to judge precisely how often, 
or for how long, a team may be induced 
to play over its head. One school of 
thought concedes that Watson's sharp 
tongue was immensely valuable at 
first, but insists that the team now 
wins, when it does, in spile of rath- 
er than becau.se of him. The other 
and probably larger school, satisfied 
with the ride-'em-hard approach, says, 
■'.Just look at the record.” 

It is abundantly clear that the Rang- 
ers, when good, are very, very good, 
and when bad, are horrid. It is also 
clear that neither Bathgate nor Gads- 
by is playing as well this year as last, 
and that Fontinato, though certainly 
improved generally, is still playing to 
the galleries and belting opposing play- 
ers too often when it i.s meaningless. 

The great Ranger teams of the past 
featured precision passing and the try 
for the guoil shot. Today’s Rangers, 
loo easily ridden off the puck and just 



COACH Fhil Watson sharpened verbal nee- 
dle to jolt his team towanl playoff berth. 


not good enough to link a series of 
superb passes very often, still try to 
play the same way. Conse<iuently they 
are forced to scramble. 

So far they have scrambled well 
enough to .stand the league on its ear 
for a while and pack the Ganlen. “Give 
me .500 hockey from now on,” says 
Watson, rattling his rowels, “and we’ll 
make the jilayoffs again." The fan.s 
will settle for that. Not for 18 years 
have the Rangers given them so much to 
cheer about despite the bail streaks. 

— Kbnskth Rudeen 
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PART III: THE SAGA OF ‘99 PETE 


A HAVEN IN 


In which our fining heroes ore once again stymied by 
storms, ayid come down in the jungle to find unlooked- 
for friends, a??rf finally get home on their last dollar 

by BILL MAULDIN 


AS THE veteran crew of 99 Pete 
jtA turned north toward home, the 
3,000-mile trek ahead looked like a 
pretty tame proposition. What were a 
few Central American mountain ranges 
after the gargantuan summits and end- 
less swamps of South America? What 
were a couple of puny overwater 
stretches, a hundred miles or so each, 
between Yucatan and Florida, after 
thousands of miles of navigating open 
Caribbean seas? Weather? Storms? 
Why, we’d done extensive broken-field 
running among what must have been 
the granddaddies of all thunderheads. 

Be.sides, our little airplane had not 
one but two engines. While getting 
used to this luxury along the way we 
had noticed that it tended to turn the 
most formidable terrain features into 
mere check points on the map. 

As we came up on Puerto Lim6n, on 
the southeastern edge of Costa Rica, 
and started letting down for an over- 
night stop, my seasoned little team 
settled into its prelanding cockpit pro- 
cedure with a smoothness that almost 
verged on boredom. In the back seat, 
filling out a stack of the all-important 
General Declaration forms, was George 
Moffett, co-pilot, age 3.5, who had 
started the trip as a student pilot with 
20 hours in his logbook and now seemed 
about ready for a job with Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. Assisting him was David 
Mauldin, age 6, technically our radio 
operator/flight engineer, also an expert 
at locating important documents and 
fountain pens among comic books, 
seal cushions and candy wrappers. 

David’s brother Andy, age 8 and our 
oHicial navigator, sat up front reading 
off the check list for propeller settings, 
fuel mixtures, etc.— normally a flight 
engineer’s work, but some of the words 


were a little big for David. Andy then 
exchanged place.? with Moffett to get 
the weight forward, which was correct 
for stability on short-field landings. 
As George took over such chore.? as get- 
ting the wheels and flaps down and 
calling off the air speed on our ap- 
proach, the kids joyfully began squirt- 
ing the cabin and each other with a 
bug bomb — required procedure at most 
terminals. All this left me without 
much to do, which kept me fresh for 
command decisions. 

Reeking virtuously of DDT and 
clutching our General Declarations, 
we debarked at Puerto Lim6n and 
found the airport deserted. Not a Cus- 
toms or Immigration man in sight. We 
tied the plane to a couple of fence posts 
and hailed a passing truck for a ride 
to town. 

“iPolicia?" we asked. No illegal en- 
tries for us. 

We were shown to a barracks, sur- 
rounded by fellow's in tin hats holding 
machine pistols at the ready against 
God knows what. There was the usual 
waiting period, followed by some in- 
terrogation and a great deal of fussing 
with our papers. But it w’as done in a 
good-natured way, and we had long 
since learned that in the land of 
mailanii lethargy is the prerogative of 
the authorities, wherefore the wi.se 
traveler stays on the ball and exhibits 
patience at all times. 

“What’s this?” The sergeant com- 
pared our personal papers with the 
crew manifest, then stared with raised 
eyebrows at my navigator and radio 
operator. Andy and David, in their 
turn, were being fascinated by a bare- 

INTUEI'll) lirilDMAN. safe aground, takes 
his ease with foreman of Del Gozo ranch. 


foot drunk in the prisoners' enclosure. 

“It is traditional for a captain to 
choose his crew, sir,” I said to the 
sergeant. Then, since he seemed Hiin- 
palico, I told him that we had been 
getting faster clearances in most places 
by not listing anybody as mere passen- 
gers. He grinned broadly and got out 
his rubber stamps of approval. 

“ 'Alio gringos pegueilos. To hell with 
Nicaragua!” the drunk roared, looking 
defiantly at the machine pistols. 

“Hey, this is Costa Rica,” said 
Andy, the map man. 

“Hokay, to hell with Costa Rica,” 
the man .said, amiably. "Me, I come 
from Chihuahua. Mexico, and I don’ 
like none of these place down here.” 

"You sure are brave, mister,” said 
David. “ ’Bye!” 

Puerto Limon is a ramshackle, color- 
ful, friendly town. We spent a pleasant 
afternoon fi.shing off a pier and watch- 
ing shiploads of gaudy new American 
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cars being exchanged for cargoes of ba- 
nanas, which contained, ajjpropriately 
enough, their own assortment of bugs, 
as well as an occasional small green 
snake. Back near the hotel, the kids 
found a display of comic hooks and 
laitl in a fresh supply for the long 
flights ahead. 

■‘You realize, of course, that the.se 
are all |)rinted in Spanish.” Molfett 
.said, inspecting a copy of Dagirtiad y 
BIoikHv. 

"Sure,” said Andy. "Mr. Webb, our 
principal at .school, said for u.s to learn 
everything we could down here.” 

Next day we found a .short-wave-ra- 
dio .setup in the oflice of a local airline, 
'rhe op<‘rator was a youngster with a 
dying hug; when he learned we were 
}iili)tns of our own plane he couhln’t do 
enough for us. 

"How about weather InUween here 
atnl Honduras?” I a.skod. We had no- 
ticed a sort of floating squall line stand- 


ing out to sea and paralleling the coast 
to the north. Although we .still looked 
forward to Central American flying as 
a piece of cake, it would be luxurious 
to know just once on this trip exactly 
what to expect ahead. 

"Too bad, captain.” the boy said 
after a few minute.s of static and rapid- 
fire Spanish. "There is pre.sently trou- 
ble between Honduras and Nicaragua. 
I think they don't even tell each other 
the time, to say nothing of weather.” 

"Well, how about British Honduras? 
WeTe headed for Belize.” 

"Oh, this is very, very sad. cap- 
tain,” he clucked after a while. "1 tried 
to relay through (luatemala, and they 
.say there is no British Honduras, be- 
cau.se they claim that land is llit-irs 
and — ” he couldn’t help grinning 
sheepishly — “if there is no such coun- 
try, they say, how could there be 
weather in such a place?” 

lie tried several blind calls, in hopes 


of contacting any soullibound aircraft 
which could give us a firsthand re- 
port. Finally we told him to forget the 
weather and see if he could manage to 
slip a flight plan — I’uerto Lim6n to 
Belize in approximately live hours, via 
La Ceiba, Honduras — through this 
maze of international pique. Even a 
verified, acknowledged flight plan 
would be a rare treat. We’d filed plenty 
of them all through the (’aribbean and 
South .America, hut we’d seldom flown 
with the secure feeling you get from 
knoivimj that if you fail to .show up 
somewhere .somebod.v is going to sit up 
and take notice. More often than not, 
an official would languidly accept fhe 
flight plan and pocket the fee, and 
we’d take off with the awful suspicion 
tliat if he picked up a phone to for- 
ward the rne.ssage and found the line 
busy he’d sort of let the matter slitle. 

"Captain,” said our I’uerto l.iin6n 
roiiliiiiicd 
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friend, liis eyes shining witii sincerity, 
“I will get your HigtU plan through if 
I have to transport it on a bicycle.” 

Climbing al)oard the Apache a little 
later, we saw an ancient Plymouth 
come tearing up the road by the run- 
way. The driver called out that his 
friend the radio man had received con- 
firmation from Belize and we were ex- 
pected in fiv'e hours. 

"Too bad we don't have his frequen- 
cy, to thank him from the air,” George 
said. “When a fellow puts himself out 
that much you'd like to do right by 
him.” 

De-spite the offshore slorm.s, which 
stayed alongside us without a break, 
we found the coast itself clear for 140 
miles, almost to the town of Bluefields, 
and then we came to another floating 
band of thunderheads — this one per- 
pendicular to our course. There was no 
flanking it to the left, where it butted 
against the mountains, so we tried an 
end run over the water, hoping the 
two squall lines didn't meet. They did. 
We spent some time probing for a rift, 
then circled a while, In case something 
should open up. The only airport witli- 
in 40 miles of the coast where we might 
have sat and waited for a break was a 
grass strip in the jungle at the base of 
an ll.OOO-foot peak, and there were 
low .stratus clouds that way, with poor 
\i.sibility beneath. 

“Men, it’s a good thing we all like 
Puerto Binion.” I said at last, executing 
the classic maneuver known as the 
180° turn. Well, at least we’d be able 
to thank that operator for his trouble 
now. 

I had reckoned without our first 
‘‘floating front.” Like a great, vapor- 
ous battleship drifting at anchor, it 
had swung its stern in and run aground 
just north of Puerto Limdn. We had no 
place at all to land on the coast. And 
we’d been in the air 2}.-j hours, burning 
gas at a pretty reckless clip; after all, 
this was supposed to be a tame flight 
and we’d started with four full tanks, 
108 gallons in all. Now it looked as if we 
had to burn a little more, climbing up 
for a look around. At 10,000 feet I set 
the engines for a mu-shing economy 
cruise, took the charts, computers and 
plotters from Andy, who’d been navi- 
gating from the front seat, sent him 
back so Moffett could take the controls, 
and started figuring. 

Visibility was tremendous at that 
level. North, east and south were tower- 
ing fences of thundcrhead.?, and west- 
ward the stratus deck covered every- 


thing: mountaintops stuck out of it 
like puddings in a snowbank. Obvious- 
ly we had to go that way, and .solid 
stratus full of rocks is unattractive 
stuff to tly over, no mailer how many 
spare engines you’ve got. However, the 
top of the deck was pretty well under 
us, and there was one smooth strip of it 
to the northwest, stretching out like a 
soft carpel as far a.s we could see. Ac- 
cording to the chart, it covered the San 
.fuan River valley, which is compara- 
tively flat jungle country a.s far as the 
Lake of Nicaragua, on the other side of 
the peninsula. Most comforting of all, 
occasional breaks in the undercast kept 
showing low but definite ceilings be- 
neath, with some visibility in the 
haze should we have to let down for 
any rea.son. 

“Steer 297'’, Mister Moffett,” I said. 

“Pacific, here we come again,” he 
groaned. “Before this trip I used to 
think it was a pretty ocean.” 

“Oh, we’re not going (|uite that far. 
We'll home in on the Managua radio 
beacon and land there.” 

“We can’t land there.” 

“We’ve got to,” I said. “It’s the 
only major terminal we can reach, and 
I’m not taking off again without a 
first-class weather briefing. Why can't 
we go there'?” 

“Because we’v'e got landing clear- 
ances for every banana republic around 
here except Nicaragua. Either we lost 
it or forgot to ask for it.” 

“Oh, boy,” David chirped, remem- 
bering our Venezuelan troubles. “Jail 
again!” 

“Couldn’t we try for San Salvador?” 
George pleaded. .Apparently he hadn’t 
enjoyed that Venezuelan interlude as 
much as David had. 

W E reviewed the frustrating fuel 
situation. Before taking up the 
northwest heading we’d burned 48 gal- 
lons, messing around the coast and 
climbing, which left 60 gallons aboard. 
Now, with the throttles in our laps at 
an economy air speed of 12.5 mph, we 
were using only 13 gallons per hour, 
and San Salvador was a mere 450 miles 
away, 230 miles north of Managua. So 
far, winds aloft had been light and vari- 
able. On paper we could get there with 
an hour and 12 minutes to spare. 

But there were other deductions. 
Not all the fuel in an airplane tank is 
usable, some of it collecting in pockets 
and corners. And our consumption fig- 
ures for various power settings were 
based on printed performance curves 
which assumed the use of 80 87 octane; 
we were carrying a mishmash, ranging 
from 72 to 130 octane. I had learned 
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long ago not to be conservative on 
these matters. I am a reactionary. Tak- 
ing off 30 minutes for unusable fuel 
and 30 for the odfl octanes left us with 
12 minutes’ reserve for San Salvador — 
if the winds didn’t bother us. I won’t 
even fly around Westchester County 
Airport with less than 45 minutes’ re- 
serve, and San Salvador was a strange 
city high among the volcanoes with 
unknown weather. 

“Men,” I said, firing up the radios 
for Managua’.s Las Mercedes tower as 
we cro.ssed the great lake to the south, 
“we must stop going around with a 
persecution complex. This is a plea.sure 
flight. We’ve got to land here, legal or 
not. We’ll confes.s everything, claim 
an emergency, throw ourselves on Nic- 
aragua’s mercy, butter ’em up with 
enough General Declarations to paper 
a hangar, and let ’em .spray us with 
bugbomb.s till our clothes rot off. What 
if they do throw us in the can and 
take our airplane? We’ll live to fly 
another day.” 

“Whistling in the graveyard,’’ said 
George, glumly leafing through our 
dog-eared I nierualiovol FHi/hl lujor- 
maiinn Mnnval for the local ground 
rules. 

“Here’s an interesting item,” he said. 
“It seems that everybody arriving in 
Managua from Costa Rica must have a 
yellow fever certificate. What a shame. 
All the trouble we’ve gone to trying to 
spare the kids, to say nothing of our- 
selves, and now it looks like we’ll have 
to take that shot after all.” 
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“The clouds are clearing,” I said, 
“and we seem to be passing Omotepe 
Island ahead of our estimate. Just for 
the hell of it let's make a careful 
ground-speed check.” 

“Omotepe at 47,” George checked 
both watches. "Maybe the Nicaragua 
medics use only a third of a pint of 
serum. Mayhe they even sterilize their 
needles up here.” 

“Granada at 08,” I noted. “We do 
seem to have picked up a little tail- 
wind.” I turned off the radios: Ma- 
nagua hadn’t answered anyway. “We’ll 
run on up the coast a few miles toward 
San Salvador and see if it holds.” 

It held. The weather kept improv- 
ing, too. We picked up a little more 
time by letting our auxiliary tanks 
run dry. It is a su.spenseful business 
listening for engines to quit, like wait- 
ing for the fellow upstairs to drop the 
other shoe. And when they did let go, 
within a couple of minutes of each 
other, of course they chose to do it 
right over the Gulf of Fonseca, the one 
sizable body of salt water we had to 
cross. But as we switched them onto 
the mains, we now had an exact con- 
sumption figure, and learned that tlie 
mixed-up octanes had made hardly 
any difference. We liew serenely up 
into the mountains, arriving with a 
known 4.5-minute reserve, not fat but 
legal. 

Then our luck broke. San Salvador’s 
Ilopango airport sits on the edge of a 
big volcanic crater full of water, and 
on Ilopango sat a big thunderhead. At 


first it didn’t look like a very fierce 
storm, and it seemed to be moving 
along. We began to orbit around the 
lake. 

"You see now, gentlemen, why pru- 
dent pilots insist on a reserve,” I lec- 
tured. 

I started to call the tower for ad- 
vice. Our speaker was almost blasted 
out of the ceiling by a powerful trans- 
mission from a U.S. Convair. 

“Ilopango, I’m l.> miles out with a 
little emergency,” the liner blared. 

I racked up the microphone and 
ducked low into the crater. One does 
not clutter up air waves or traffic pat- 
terns when a colleague is in distress. 

“We ran into a dang buzzard, lio- 
pango,” the Convair continued. “Tore 
a good-size hole in our wing. Will you 
advise Pan Am maintenance?” 

F i)r a long five minutes we circled 
low over the lake in .silence, watch- 
ing for the stricken ship. 

"What is your position now, please?” 
Ilopango asked. 

“ ’Bout 25 miles.” 

“Jeepers! He’s flying backwards,” 
David breathed. 

“Shut up,” 1 said. “The poor devil’s 
in trouble.” 

After another five minutes the thun- 
derstorm stopped moving off the field 
and began to turn black and squally, 
with lightning. From the way the wa- 
ter was kicking up under the cloud, 
the gusts w’ere getting to be more than 
I felt I could safely handle. When we 


had been there 15 minutes there was 
still no sign of the plane, although he’d 
kept up a running chatter and we had 
learned a great deal about ornithology, 
buzzards in particular. 

“Maybe he’s up in the jet stream 
and doesn't know it,” Andy suggested. 

“You expect a man to navigate like 
Columbus with his wing torn half off?” 

I snapped. 

"Well, there’s going to be a surplus 
on emergencies if that boy doesn’t step 
on the gas,” George said. “We’ve got 
half an hour left.” 

We got out of there and heatled for 
the farmland among the jungles by 
the beach, 20 miles west. It was down- 
hill all the way and we glided with 
throttles almost closed, saving a cou- 
ple of gallons. According to tlie chart, 
several of the huge, sprawling ranches 
down there boasted private grass air- 
strips. After a frantic sweep of the area 
I began cursing myself for not having 
made a slight dogleg on the way up 
and located an emergency roost in com- 
parative leisure. You see better when 
your eyes aren’t full of sweat. 'Fhe 
trouble was that there were dozens of 
cultivated green patches, each laid out 
in a long, narrow panel just like an air- 
strip, and not a sign of a hangar or 
windsock on any of them. 

We were not in a serious pickle. The 
farmland was fiat and I kept the beach 
within gliding distance. But sand is 
soft and so is plow'ed earth; coming 
down on either in a tricycle-geared 
plane weighing almost two tons is pret- 
ty sure to get it badly bogged. If not 
banged up. Few sights are more humil- 
iating than that of a brand-new air- 
plane fuselage riding in the back of a 
wagon, its wings ignominiously plucked 
and stowed alongside. 

After a second sweep I decided not 
to make a bad thing worse by risking 
a power-off landing. .Sadly, I told 
George to lower the gear, and we lined 
up with the most likely-looking field 
we’d been able to spot, with fairly 
short vegetation and clear approaches. 
There were no visible ditches or plow 
marks, but you never can tell from the 
air. David put on his precious Air 
Force brain l)ucket and hi.s brother 
got a folded blanket ready to hold in 
front of liis face. When the field was 
a sure thing I got the flaps down. 

"Hey, Daddy,” Andy said, “that 
piece of rag somebody hung on that 
post, it’s almost like a windsock, 
sort of.” 

“Keep your fool little head down!” 
I yelled. 

We touched and rolled smoothly to 
conlinued 
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conlinued 

a stop. Sure enough, the rag was a 
makeshift wind.sock. We had picked 
one of the airstrips we hadn’t been able 
to find. We taxied back to a group of 
ranch buildings, and Moffett jumped 
out to stick a straw in the tanks. The 
tip was damp. Prudent to the end, we 
had landed with a reserve. 

“If you ever write this up,” George 
said, “you’ve got to say the engines 
gasped their last the instant we 
touched down. Otherwise it’s a lousy 
airplane story.” 

The ranch house was an imposing 
wooden building surrounded by red- 
flowering shade trees. Upstairs was the 
house part. The ground floor was a 
barn, and out of this now came a group 
of bare-chested peons in sombreros, 
led by a mustachioed young man with 
a pistol on his bell. They seemed friend- 
ly enough. 

“Cessna?” a.sked a peon, pointing. 

“No, Peeper,” another said, look- 
ing scornfully at his friend. “Peeper 
Apache.” 

A ndy ran to the plane, got out a 
General Declaration, and present- 
ed it to the man with the gun. He 
looked puzzled at it, then remembered 
his manners, smiled appreciatively, 
folded it tenderly and put the strange 
gift in his pocket. My limited Spanish 
is seasoned with an Italian accent I 
picked up during the war, and the lan- 
guage barrier was just about impossi- 
ble, but we got the idea that he was a 
foreman and the rancli belonged to a 
Senor Del Gozo, who lived up in San 
Salvador where the weather wasn’t so 
calientc and commuted in a Cessna 170. 
He wasn’t expected until tomorrow. 

Did the padron keep any aviation 
gas down here? No, but there was some 
diesel oil for the tractor, if that would 
help. The Apache had been most for- 
bearing in matters of fuel, but we de- 
cided not to press our luck. In the 
owner’s ah.sence the foreman took over 
the role of host with a courtly, Old 
World air, and invited us upstairs to 
the shady veranda encircling the living 
quarters. 

"If anybody calks, I have gone to 
the country,” Moffett said, sinking 
into a hammock. “Stick with me, kids, 
and never let your old man talk you 
into landing at Nicaragua.” 

It was a relaxing place, with our 
erstwhile tailwind rustling through the 
trees and all about us the murmuring 
cackles and moos and the bucolic 
smells of a farmyard, so nice when you 


don’t have to work there. We dug out 
our emergency rations and invited the 
foreman to picnic with us. He seemed 
to be genuinely enjoying the unexpect- 
ed visit, so we felt free to settle down 
for a little siesta. Drowsily, I watched 
David make friend.s with a big, scruffy 
old hound and then coax the animal 
onto a wicker .settee and use him for a 
pillow. I thought of fleas in the plane 
and started to protest, but it was too 
much effort. It had been a tiring flight. 

A couple of hours later I was awak- 
ened by a crackling sound by my ear, 
and found Andy shuffling through 
charts on the table by niy hammock. 

“I’m sorry, Daddy,” he said. “I 
was just trying to find that place we 
started out for this morning, and I 
can’t remember the name.” 

“Belize. Belize? The Jiiglil plav!” 

The old dog jumped three feet In 
the air, dumping David to the floor. 
I ran downstairs, found the foreman, 
and with my 20-word vocabulary tried 
to tell him that after three weeks of 
flying in the tropics we had finally 
found a conscientious radio operator 
who really r<ired if we got lost, we were 
now almost five hours overdue at an 
airport 000 miles on the other side of 
Central America, search parties and 
planes were probably out looking for 
us, and even if we weren't in a peck 
of trouble it was a dirty trick to play 
on that poor boy in Puerto Limon, 
who was probably already lighting 
candles in our memory. 1 doubt that 
I put all this across to the foreman, 
but my gesture.s were eloquent, and 
he realized that the sleepy gringo was 
suddenly in a state of near-hysteria and 
needed a telephone badly. 

The nearest phone, it turned out, 
was in a village four hours away by 
horseback over a wagon road through 
the jungle. 'I'his was one of those jolts 
that aviators, professional and ama- 
teur, get from time to time. A young 
jet pilot watches with bored detach- 
ment as the Rockies slide under his 
wing like anthills: suddenly a half- 
ounce screw work.s loo.se in his turbine 
and a month later a fishing party finds 
him living off pinon nuts and still 
working his barefooted way down the 
peaks. A not-so-young father puts two 
children and a friend in a private air- 
plane and zooms around the tropics 
with a growing nonchalance; a fuel 
shortage puts him down in the boon- 
docks, and a statute mile, instead of 24 
seconds of flying time, becomes 1.(509:3 
El Salvadoran kilometers. 

“Look, Daddy, the nice guy is even 
going to lend you his horse.” David 
pointed at the foreman, who was 


throwing a battered McClellan saddle 
on a rawboned pony. My kids were 
never overimpressed at my flying, but 
I could see by their shining eyes that 
this deal would put me ace.s-high. 

“You better take the Very pistol so 
we can tell if anything jumps on you,” 
said Andy, looking at the deep woods. 
It was about an hour before sundown. 

“(inicias, gruciun, amigo,” I said, 
miseraldy, as our friend finished cinch- 
ing up. Eight hours round trip! It had 
to be done, though. My God, if they 
jailed you in this part of the world for a 
slight irregularity in your papers, what 
would they do after calling out the 
army, navy and air force for search and 
rescue operations because you didn’t 
close a flight plan? That radio man in 
Puerto Lini6n was a confounded, offi- 
cious meddler. Why did we have tc 
find a nice, conscientious fellow like 
him today of all days? Well, at least 
the horse would probably know his 
way home in the dark. 

‘‘\’ada, »(Tior, nada,” the foreman 
acknowledged my thanks. Then he 
smilingly fended me off as I started to 
mount the beast, and rode away at a 
fast trot. 

“How do you like that?” I was 
moved almost to tears. “He’s going to 
make the trip for me. Men, we’ve now 
covered the full .spectrum of Latin hos- 
pitality, from the worst to the be.st.” 

“That’.s fine,” Moffett observed. 
“But since he still doesn’t understand 
what the problem is, what's he going to 
do when he gels to a phone?” 

H owkvkr, shortly after sundown 
the foreman was back, riding as a 
passenger in a Land Hover. The driver 
introduced himself as J. (?arlos Rodas, 
a neighbor who (thank Heaven! did not 
have an airplane but stayed home like a 
sensible man. He had brought along 
his 9-year-old son Manuelo, who lived 
alone with his father and had been 
overjoj'ed at the mention of the two 
little griiujot= dropping out of the sky. 
Ro<las’ English was about on a par 
with my Spanish, doubling my useful 
vocabulary; when I had described our 
troubles be said he would not only find 
a telephone but would try to find some 
aviation gas. Andy and Manuelo had 
become buddies on sight. 'Phey climbed 
into llie back seat, I took the foreman’s 
place in the front, and we set off into 
the dusk, leaving George explaining to 
a disgruntled David that we’d look for 
a boy his age at the next emergency 
landing. 

Nothing but a four-wheel-drive vehi- 
cle or a horse could have negotiated 
that road. The first 15 miles took al- 
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most two hours, and Senor Rodas, who 
knew his Rover, had his hands full with 
bogs and high centers. When it wasn’t 
swampy it was dusty. The headlights 
not bright to begin with, accumulated 
a thick coating and gave the jungle an 
eerie glow. Great white birds would 
rise suddenly out of nowhere, flapping 
like ghosts at the windshield. A Brah- 
man bull, sleeping on the road and 
camouflaged by dust until we were al- 
most upon him, rose snorting with 
anger and loomed belligerently over us 
until we nudged him gently out of the 
way with the bumper. Prom the under- 
brush came a continual medley of 
squeals and snarls like the soundtrack 
of a Tarzan movie. 1 had no knowledge 
of Salvadoran fauna: most of the rack- 
et was probably frog.s, and the Brah- 
man was obviously domesticated. But 
this stuff is unnerving to a stranger 
and if I’d started out alone on that 
hor.se I’d have made my 180° turn a 
long way back. 

After a while we began coming to 
occasional gates across the road. Andy 
and Manuelo made a game of opening 
them and catching a ride as they 
swung, and Senor Rodas was at pains 
to point out each fence and clearing in 
the wilds, and each herd of cattle. 
When we passed a team of parked bull- 
dozers he detoured to show me the 
fine roadway they were carving 
through a swamp. It wa.s plain that 
he was proud of this country and cha- 
grined when his guest sneezed in the 
du.st, flinched at a sudden yowl from 
the jungle, or noted that he, like the 
foreman, carried a gun on his belt. He 
wanted me to understand that things 
were progressing and not as rugged as 
they looked. This noble gentleman, 
who was knocking himself out for total 
strangers, was worried about that 
jungle like a housewife with ashes on 
her rug. 

We broke out on a smooth high- 
way, crossed a shiny new suspension 
bridge, and after a few miles turned 
toward a high fence witli a sentry at 
the gate. The soldier challenged us 
and to my astonishment Senor Rodas 
gave him a perfunctory wave and 
wheeled right on through. Inside were 
row's of military w'arehouses and hang- 
ars full of yellow Stearman biplanes. 
We had crashed the gate of the El 
Salvador air force, and I began to 
suspect that our diflident driver was 
a man of some consequence. 

This feeling grew stronger as we en- 
tered an olfice, where the man on duty 
spoke with Rodas in a friendly and 
somewhat respectful way, then wmved 



LIFE ON THE RANCH 


BoY ON IIOKSKBACK. in this cast- David, gets careful instructions from the 
Del Go;io ranch foreman. For David, thi.'< proved lo he a greaier thrill than flying. 



HOYS I5KKORK BBKAKKA.ST are well 
scrubbed by Pop in outdoor washroom. 


BOY ON A UOI’K is David, w'hiling 
away hours while Pop and Andy get gas. 



conlinui'd 


BOYS AND .MAC'HINEKY are Andy {lefli and Manuelo, his new-found friend 
from the Rodas ranch. Despite the language barrier, the two got along beautifully. 
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‘99 PETE’ 

continued 

me to an old-fashioned wooden tele- 
phone. I cranked up San Salvador and 
asked for Ilopango airport. 

■‘Ah. yes. Apache 2299 Papa. Yes, 
there was a general inquiry out from 
Belize. No [chuckle], I do not think 
there has yet been a search. Yes, I will 
notify them. Whaf? A Convair? And 
a what? I do not understand. It 
sounds like you say a Convair and a 
buzzard. No, I am sorry. I am only 
just on duty: I know nothing of such 
a collision. Goodby, sir.” 

Obviously, a pilot who sets out 
for Belize and ends up on Sehor Del 
Gozo’s farm is likely to imagine dog- 
fights between Gonvairs and buzzards. 

Now Senor Rodas got on the phone 
and talked briefly with a capilau. 
Next he called a coronef. and got into 
a long, rapid-fire conversation. 

■‘He is obtaining for you a barrel of 
gasoline,” the duty man told me in 
English. 

‘‘From the air forceV’ 


‘‘Why not? You have picked a good 
friend. He is a respected rancher and 
much-liked man.” 

There was a third phone call— to 
the Chief of Staff or the Minister of 
War, for all I knew by this time — and 
the matter was settled. We went out- 
side, dug Andy and Manuelo out of a 
couple of Stearmans, and Senor J. 
Carlos Rodas, prominent padron and 
coaxer of coroneitt, rolled up his sleeves 
and helped heave a 54-gallon Texaco 
drum into his Land Rover. I gave the 
El Salvador air force a check for $21 — 
the price they’d paid for the gas— 
and we headed back for the jungle. As 
Manuelo taught Andy a local song 
and accompanied himself by hammer- 
ing on the barrel. I turned around to 
make sure everything was secure and 
noticed for the first time, in the dim 
light from the dash, the legend ‘‘SO- 
S' Octane.” Somehow, getting the 
right grade of fuel seemed a fitting 
climax to a day of miracles. 

It was past midnight when we 
dropped the drum by the Apache, 
picked up David and George, and 


THE FLIGHT LOG OF ‘99 PETE': CONCLUSION. 


TWKLP'TH LEG; Panama City to Puerto 
Limon, Costa Riea (no airport name on 
chart). 280 mi. (statute i W. Paved strip, 
4,600 ft., no facilities, no landing or park- 
ing fees, make own tiedown on sod ex- 
tension of runway used by local light 
planes. 100-130 octane only, in drums de- 
livered by truck. Weather info tough to 
get, but try by radio at airline office in 
town. C&I (Customs and Immigration! at 
police station in town; businesslike but 
friendly. Hotel in Puerto Limon not fancy 
but nice: rooms about $2, meals about $3 
daily. Side Flight: La Sabana Airpt., 
San Josd!, 72 mi. W'. [Note: As in case of 
Aruba-Curacao (Part III, we did things 
backwards here. San Jos6 more logical base, 
with Puerto Limon for side flight.) Sabana 
is airline terminal, tower 118.1, all octane 
fuel, maintenance facilities. San Josd popu- 
lar, beautiful, friendly city: mountains all 
around. Good hotels $3 up; most modern is 
Hotel Europa, about $10. 

THIRTEENTH LEG: Puerto Limon to 
Ilopango Airpt., San Salvador, 470 mi. NW'. 
(We’re skipping Senor Del Gozo’s private 
airstrip here. For specifications see text.) 
Ilopango main terminal, lower 118.1, all 
facilities, hangar, weather bureau, good 
restaurant, bar. All octane fuel; Esso man 
demanded cash for 80 87 octane. C&I 
easy on baggage, strict on papers. Long 
ride to city $6. We stayed Hotel Nuevo 
Mundo, $12 Amer. plan. Numerous small, 
good hotels, $5 up, including food. Note: 
W'hether landing or overflying Nicaragua 
check Inlernatl. Flight Info Manual. Rules 
strict. Costa Rica and El Salvador prob- 
ably moat rewarding countries to fly to 


in C. America; proud, hospitable, friendly 
people. Prices are fair, even on souvenirs; 
don’t haggle. In many parts of Carib- 
bean, S. & C. America private aircraft are 
still rare enough to arouse stuffiness in C&I 
officials, who have normal bureaucratic dis- 
like of unusual, Just be sure all clearances 
are in order (or let AOPA do it for you; 
see Part Ii, land only where cleared, don’t 
return truculence, and pleasures of trip 
will far outweigh difficulties. 
FOURTEENTH LEG: To Stanley Field, 
Belize, British Honduras, 310 mi. N, dog- 
leg over mountains via Guija Lake and 
Zacapa. Stanley has paved runway, 
tower 118-1, 121.5, mo.st octane-s, minor 
maintenance, tiedowns, weather bureau. 
C&I ea.sygoing, Did not visit Belize, 10 
mi. away. Told some private planes use 
it as jumping-off place for Merida, 207 mi. 
NW, Villahermosa, 300 mi. W’, and other 
Mexican points. 

FIFTEENTH LEG; To Key West Inti. 
.Airpt., 650 mi. NE direct, about 700 mi. 
sticking close to alt possible land. Here is 
hmgest unavoidable unbroken overwater 
hop of entire Caribbean trip: from E tip 
of islands off Yucatan coast, 122 mi. to 
W tip of Cuba. Airpt. at Cozumel I. off 
Yucatfin if you want it, Jos6 Marti Airpt., 
Havana, is main terminal, tower 118.1, 
all facilities, C&I getting most cordial 
these days to U.S. family planes. Key 
W’est airpt. paved, all octanes, all 
facilities, C&I pleasant, usually charges 
$10-$20 overtime after 1700. U.S. natives 
friendly, inclined to charge fabulous 
prices in winter. Recommended ceremony 
here: make pile of remaining Gen- 


headed for Rodas’ place. We were 
given no choice. It was unthinkable 
that we should spend the night with- 
out hospitality when on a neighbor- 
ing ranch hospitality was to be liad. 
Del Gozo's foreman, who had some- 
how retrieved hi.s pony and had been 
letting David ride it by flashlight in 
our absence, agreed that we should 
not spend a lonely night without a 
proper host, and he had to get home 
to his own wife and kids. 

R odas’ hacienda was much like its 
neighbor’s: house upstairs and barn 
below. We picked our w'ay through 
several dozen head of fine Brahman 
cattle sleeping in the front yard, and 
upstairs we found an Indian woman 
lighting lanterns above a table she’d 
already spread with curried beans, 
shellfish, sausage and fried bananas. 
The centerpiece was a bottle of .John- 
nie Walker. 

‘‘There is no doubt about it,” mur- 
mured George. ‘‘We’ve pulled off the 
most successful emergency landing in 
the history of amateur aviation.” 



eral Declaration forms and have dance 
around bonfire. 

Radio Notes: Standard V'HF frequency 
throughout trip was 118.1; occasionally 
126.18, 126.7, 126.9. Essential you be able 
to transmit at least 118.1, 121.5. .AH tower 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



We found beds already made up for 
us, and it wasn’t until next morning 
when I happened to wake up before 
anyone else and found Senor Rodas 
sleeping in a hammock on the veranda 
that I realized he had given me his 
own bed. After breakfast he took us 
back to the plane, where we found the 
foreman standing by with a three- 
man refueling detail. It was a mis- 
erable two-hour job .straining it all 
through a chamois with the sun blis- 
tering on the white wings, and while 
the work was going on two or three 
dozen peons and their families gathered 
around to wave us off. If all this had 
happened in some remote spot where 
iron birds are rare, some of it could 
have been put down to curiosity, I 
suppose. But this was a regular air- 
strip, and the only explanation we 
could think of for everybody’s be- 
havior was that they were just plain 
friendly. 

■'I wish there was some little way 
we could show ’em how we feel,” 
George said when the refueling was 
continued 


operators along route speak English —when 
they’re awake. Forget Omni. Only VOR 
station on entire route was Ramey AFB, 
Puerto Rico. If you want constant commu- 
nication for flight plans, weather, etc., and 
can handle weight and cost, get IIF with 
trailing antenna iwe wished we had it, on 
occasion, mostly around S. .American 
coa.sti. ADF was wonderful, especially for 
morale over water, but computer and 
pencil .still handiest gadgets because radio 
iteacons not always on. Essentiul carry cur- 
rent copy (if ('AA '' Radio Facility Charts 
and in-fliyht Data for Carihhean and S. 
America." This is only ramplcte source of 
lourr and radio heaeon freyueueies, hours 
of operation, etc. 

EpuifMENT Notes: A.sitle from normal 
emergency gear, carry tiedi>wn equip- 
ment, a king-size bug bomb to make satis- 
fying odors for C&I, and chamois skin for 
straining gas out of drums and pits where 
they won't give you written no-wafer 
guarantee. Suggested items: four or five 
empty sandbags and folding GI shovel 
for beach tiedowns; machete; an auto- 
type battery-operated cabin fan if you 
dr)n’t have a forced-air system; extra tire 
and patching kit; full set of extra spark- 
I)lugs for high-octane fouling (we burned 
everything but rags and came home with 
original plugs still clean; even so, fresh 
ones might have saved a delay i; magneto 
adju.stment kit; spare condensers; spare 
generator belt. 

Caution: While a Very pistol is legiti- 
mate emergency gear, don't carry any 
other firearms without checking current 
regulations. 


Y* 




Make the toddler in your 

home happy and start him 
on his skiing career with a 
Snocraft sidewalk ski set. 


Ask your dealer for Snocraft 
youth skis, toboggans and 
snowsboes. There's o Snocroft 
winter sports product for 
every member of the family. 


Write for free brochure 

"From the 'Snowshoe Town’ of America" 



Snocraft 


A DIVISION OF CAFIANO W ANUf ACtURl NO CO 
Sales Offices.- 5/A WATEIt STREET, SACO, MAINE 
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‘99 PETE’ 

coiilinued 

almost done and we’d climbed Into 
the plane for our preflight cabin 
tidying. The kids stayed outside for 
a last romp with Manuelo, who 
looked as if he would miss his new 
friends. 

"Well, the foreman and his boys 
won’t take anything.” I told George. 
"They say they were just doing their 
jobs. And as for Rodas, what kind 
of gift could we offer a guy like 

We looked at Rodas. 

"You’re right.” Moffett said. “He’s 
not much on show, with those baggy 
duck pants and that beat-up old gun. 
but he’s an aristocrat, every inch, the 
real old Spanish article. Probably rich 
as Croesus, too. Maybe an Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch catalog, with a gift certifi- 
cate. . .?” 

"Well, we sure as hell can’t offer 
him a carton of cigarets.” I began a 
routine check of our emergency kit, 
a musette bag full of red flares, flash- 
lights, first-aid kits and whatnot. Sud- 
denly, we both knew the answer. Even 
as Moffett opened his mouth I reached 
deep in the bag and brought up our 
shiny new Colt .38 Police Positive. A 
last-minute addition to the kit, in 
case we should end up facing croco- 
diles or jaguars, the revolver had 
turned out to be a source of worry 
from the beginning. Lacking proper 
permits for it, we had denied its ex- 
istence on customs questionnaires in 
a dozen countries: in Venezuela, where 


we had got into enough trouble with- 
out a pistol, we had been justifiably 
terrified that somebody would turn it 
up while pawing through the plane. 
Even in the less paranoid little dicta- 
torships possession of illegal firearms 
is a grave matter, and we still had a 
lot of Latin America ahead of us. 

"Senor Rodas, our good and gen- 
erous benefactor,” 1 said in a pretty- 
little presentation speech which spent 
my entire vocabulary, ‘‘please honor 
us by accepting this little sign of our 
affection and gratitude.” 

He protested. The jungle. We 
might Come down again unexpectedly, 
and badly need protection. We in- 
sisted. The boondocks held no more 
worries for us. Hadn’t we met liijn in 
the jungles? .After much arguing he 
gave in. 

‘‘It was a perfect sporting gift for a 
sporting gentleman,” Moffett ob- 
served as we flew back up into the 
mountains. "The only thing that 
takes the edge off the pleasure of giving 
it is the fact that we’re so glad to get 
rid of it.” 

"Davie and 1 did the same thing,” 
Andy said. "We quit trying to read 
those Spanish comic books and gave 
the whole pile to Manuelo. He hid 
'em under his bed.” 

"Great,” said George. "Now his 
daddy will have a use for that .38 if 
we ever turn up again.” 

We stopped at llopango to fill the 
rest of our tanks and, for the record, 
checked in with El Salvador Customs 
and Immigration. 


"Your aircraft papers seem to be In 
order,” they told us, ‘‘but your visas 
are not. We are sorry, but you may not 
enter this country. Where are you ar- 
riving from?” 

"Oh, down south,” we replied, and 
beat it. 

Our last Central American crisis was 
in British Honduras, where we found 
ourselves suddenly out ol funds on a 
weekend and wore unable to cash a 
check. The man who gassed our plane 
Sunday morning at Stanley Field in 
Belize told us he’d have been glad to 
sell us breakfast and add it— logically 
— on our credit cards as extra fuel, but 
unfortunately the airport restaurant 
was closed on Sunday. 

"Daddy, will this help?” David 
asked. He produced a dollar from the 
lining of his Air Force brain bucket. 

"You didn’t tell me you had that,” 
his older brother said accusingly. 

"I was saving it for a ’mergency.” 

We flew 700 miles to Key West on 
David's dollar — it| bought two small 
cans of tuna and a four-ounce can of 
condcn.sed milk — and arrived snarling 
with hunger. As we handed over the 
last of our General Declarations I sud- 
denly remembered that it is tradi- 
tional for U.S. border officials to soak 
travelers heavily for overtime after 
5 and on weekends. 

"Gentlemen, we’re broke.” I said. "I 
hope you'll take a check.” 

"That’s O.K.,” said Custom.s. 
"You’re lucky — we ha<l to come out 
anyway for another plane.” 

"Get those guys,” said Immigration 
as we tore out the door. "Helling 
around the Caribbean in a two-engine 
airplane and they claim they’re broke.” 

Finable to pay for a taxi to town, w'e 
hopped up to Marathon to check in at 
a motel with a dining room. A.s I was 
dodging a thunder.stj)rm on the way, 
the boys started arguing about who 
could eat the most hamburgers 
and it developed into a kicking, free- 
swinging battle in the back .seat. I 
gave the controls to George and for- 
cibly re.stored order. 

"I hope that’ll teach you kids to 
remember that you’re in an airplane, 
not a station wagon,” 1 said, nursing 
a palm which had come into violent 
contact with a copper rivet on the 
back pocket of Andy’s jeans. 

"Gee, Daddy,” David snuffled, “you 
and George drive it so nice all the 
time it /cp/s like a station wagon and 
we forget.” 

‘Tf you don’t feel like a heel now, 
buddy,” said Moffett, banking grand- 
ly around the last bit of cumulus, 
“you’ve got no soul.” ^ 
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longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days? 

RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 


91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aged and bottled solely by Stitzei.-Wki.lkk Distii.i.ery • Estab. Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 





RcpruJuctions at tills pjge, printed nn coated stock and 
suitahle for framing, may be obtained by writing SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, Box N. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


has ever been able to 
say what sport is, quite. 

But life xvonld hardly be the same 
u ithont it. 

Perhaps that's because sport means 
a number of opposite things. 

It means fact and it means fancy. 

It is as tangible as a baseball bat and 
as intangible as a frosty morning: exciting 
as a photo-finish, serene as ebb tide. 

It is competition; composure; 
memory: anticipation. 

Sport is not all things to all people. 
But today it is something in more 
different teays to more people than it 
has ever been before. 

It is play for many and work 
for a few. 

It is what no one h^ to do and 
almost everyone wants to do. It represents, 
on the one hand, challenges willingly 
accepted— and on the other, gambits 
willingly declined. 

Its colors are as bright as a cardinal's 
feathers; as soft as midnight on 
a mountain trail. 

It is as loud as Yankee Stadium at 
the climax of a World Series— and 
as quiet as snow. 

It is exercise and rest. It is man 
exuberant and man content. 

In America today sport is not only 
a dream that lies over the rainbow. 

It is also an awakening that brings a 
family together— on a boat or beach, skiing 
weekend or camping trip. 

Sport is not art or religion, 
morals or ideals. But with all of these it 
shares values which are aHeast 
humanly high and always highly human. 

Sport is a wonderful world. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


I960 OLYMPICS: CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sirs; 

Enolosetl is a small contribution to the 
Santa Clara Valley Youth Village fund 
i19th Hole, Jan. 13i, with congratulation.s 
to Father Schmidt anil the Village for insti- 
tuting a dynamic program to revive middle- 
distance running in this country. 

A program of this sort could be the 
an.swer of a frce-cnterprise system to state- 
supported athletes of Communist countries. 

With the help of Coach Igloi and Runner 
T^asalo Tabori, the Vlllageexperimcnt should 
prove that amateur runners can still hold 
their own in international competition. 

Glynn L. Wood 
2n(l Lieut., USMC 
Beaufort, South Carolina 

Sirs: 

I am very happy to learn that Tabori 
and Tgloi have been ollered a home with the 
Santa Clara V'altey organization. Please 
forward this small check to further the 
purpose of this fine group. 

John Shearson 

New York City 

• The contributions of Lieut. Wood 
and Mr. Shearson have been forwarded 
to the Santa Clara Valley Youth Vil- 
lage to be used in the development of 
its track team. —ED. 

TV BROADCASTS: SOUND AND FURY 

Sirs; 

Your reflections on Van Patricks re- 
porting of the professional football cham- 
pionship game were superb < E&D, Jan. 13 1. 


That is the verbiage to which we in the 
Midwest are exposed every weekend of the 
football season if we wish to follow the 
exploits of our favorites, the Lions. 

John W. Friend 

Toledo 

Sirs: 

On behalf of Theta Deuteron chapter 
of Phi Gamma Delta, I wish to express 
thanks to you for calling Van Patrick’s 
hand and publicly cutting his head otT. 

While our beloved Brownies were being 
cut up and devoured by the odious Lions, 
we of the viewing audience were succumb- 
ing to an even more horrendous end: the 
dreaded disease, hypergarrulosity. 

We are indeed thankful for our own 
splendid announcer Ken Coleman. 

Ohio Wesleyan ’60 

Delaware, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I protest your remarks about V'an Pat- 
rick, the Detroit Lions-Tigers announcer. 
You said that he was extremely verbose 
and thus annoying. 

Van Patrick, in my estimation, always 
gives the most lucid, interesting, coherent 
and amiable de.'icriptions of any to be 
heard, radio or TV. Furthermore, he is not 
sickeningly partisan to the Detroit team.s. 

iGOK SaRKISSIAN 

West Lafayette, Ind. 

SHORTSWING: WHERE? 

Sirs: 

The series on the shortswing ski tech- 
nique were fine. But you can’t learn it from 
dry skiing in the living room. 


W'hat ski schools in the East will teach 
the shortswing? 

Richard N. Prince 

New York City 

• Although they still teach Arlberg to 
beginners, practically every eastern 
ski school is adapting elements of the 
shortswing: among them Bromley, Vt., 
where Neil Robinson teaches delayed 
rotation; Stowe, Vt., staffed with Aus- 
trian instructors; Cannon Mt., N.H., 
where Paul Valar staked claim to re- 
verse shoulder as early as 1949.— ED. 

THE RULES OF POOL 

Sir.s : 

Enjoyed Gerard lIofTnung’s pool car- 
toons and Willie Mosconi’s point of view 
on pool. I have in my ba.sement a table. 
We have formed a pool club to play regular- 
ly. However, we are unable to locale any 
written rules for various types of pool from 
ordinary eight ball through billiards. 

Dale Patterson 

South Haven, Mich. 

• Mr. Patterson’s group should have 
the oilicial rule book, available for 50<i 
from the Billiard Congress of America, 
9121 Edison Building, Toledo.— ED. 

DREAM COURSE; NOMINATIONS, PLEASE 

Sirs; 

Within six month.s the first bulldozer will 
begin shaping the terrain of what should 
be one of the great golf courses of the world. 

eoiiliyiiud 


THE PHEASANT AND THE COMMISSAR (CONT.) 

Sirs; 

I was particularly interested in reading The Pheasant and the 
Commissar in the October 7 issue by a predecessor at this post, 
Ellis Briggs, His very able description of “royal sport’’ in this 
Communist land remains e.s.sentially valid for the similar hunts in 
whic'i I have participated here during the past four year.s. The 
only note which I might add i.s that during the past few years a 
growing number of diplomats from the "People’s Democracies" 
are succumbing to The lure of this “decadent capitalist sport." For 
the most part, their handling of such an effete and unaccustomed 
weapon a.s a shotgun is strange and wonderful. I will always re- 
member the (lay the Chinese Communist ambas-sador app(‘ared on 
the field and holding his gun at the hip in good Tommy-gun 
fashion vaguely began to fire in directions uncomfortably close to 
my vicinity. While I had no reason to believe he intended to direct 


the official animosity of Peiping toward the United States upon 
my person in the form of No. 6 shot, I nevertheless felt it wise 
quietly but quickly to retire behind the nearest tree. 

T am enclosing several photographs of hunting scenes at Zidlo- 
chovice. Incidentally, during the past two years the preserve ha.s 
been available to hunters from other countries for payment in 
foreign currency. 

I should also mention that during this past year I have been 
able, for the first time, to join with parties of Czech hunters at 
smaller but In many ways more interesting hunts at other game 
preserves in this area. I find the average Czech hunter, like his 
counterpart elsewhere in the world, a delightful companion and 
II thoughtful and hospitable host. 

U. Alexis Johnson 
U.S. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 
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special world your 
little one lives in is only as secure as you 
make it. Security begins with saving. And 
there is no better way to save than with U. S, 
Savings Bonds. Safe — your interest and prin- 
cipal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the 
Government. Sound — Bonds now pay 3V4% 
when held to maturity. Systematic — when you 
buy regularly through your bank or the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. It’s so convenient and so 
wise— why not start your Savings Bonds pro- 
gram today? Make life more secure for some- 
one you love. 




It will stretch over the rolling upland forest 
and wild grassland belonging to Ranch 
Club of the Americas in the heart of the 
state of Mato Grosso, in Brazil. 

This course will reproduce, as exactly as 
top skills can do it. 18 different holes from 
18 different courses in the United States — 
the best powible championship layout for 
N'orth Americans visiting Brazil for a few 
days or weeks or forever. And a wonderful 
way to show Brazilian golfers what our 
U.S. courses are like. 

We are writing to ask your readers to 
submit their favorite golf hole or holes for 
the composite course (o be built by the 
Ranch Club of the .Americas— what we 
hope will be one of the finest and most 
handsome layouts in the world. From the 
nominations sent in, it is our plan to se- 
lect 18 representative holes from courses 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
The final selection will be made by a com- 
mittee which includes Sam Snead; Je.s.s 
Sweetser, the former American and British 
Amateur Champion; and Robert Trent 
Jones, the outstanding golf architect. It 
will help the committee enormously in 
their selection if readers sending in their 
nominations will include a rough sketch of 
each hole they are championing, along with 
its yardage and other pertinent informa- 
tion, such as the history of the hole. Photos 
are not necessary, but would be helpful. 

The Ranch Club is only a few hours by 
air from Rio or Sao Paulo, and both these 
cities will be less than 12 hours by sched- 
uled Jet planes from New York by the time 
this course is built. It will be the world’s 
first “club of clubs” serving individuals, 
corporations and corporation executives as 
their South American vacation headquar- 
ters. The club will also have a 200-room 
resort hotel, polo fields, tenni-s courts, two 
swimming pools, as well as the Rondon- 
Roosevclt Pavilion, official departure point 
for safaris in the vast virgin territory sur- 
rounding the club acreage (Mato Grosso 
is more than twice as large as France!. 

Wallace Thorsen 

New York City 

• The editors, serving as temporary 
greens committee, will forward all 
nominations to Mr. Thorsen and his 
a.ssoci a tes . — ED. 

HOTBOX: THE BEAUTIFUL MULE 

Sirs; 

As an ex mule skinner and descendant of 
a pioneer homesteader in the Big Bend 
wheat country of Washington I take em- 
phatic exception to most of the opinions 
disgracing your IIotbox page of December 
16. A more unqualified group of people 
would be hard to find to answer your 
question, "Which is more intelligent, a 
horse or a mule?" Let me clarify those 
misconceptions in turn. 

Mrs. Edward Whitehead says. “Stubborn 
as a mule.” This makes me plain mad. A 
mule is no more stubborn than a horse, but 
being more intelligent he places more im- 
portance on his own opinion. When he en- 
counters an opinion acceded to be more rea- 
sonable than his, he cheerfully concedes. 

Alan Bethel says a horse is more intelli- 
gent because he is more beautiful and share.s 
the graces and arts of life. This is like say- 
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ing that Marilyn is more intelligent than 
Madame Curie. 

Here is news for W. R. Ballard: I devel- 
oped a deep and abiding love for the faith- 
ful mules of my father’s ranch, and this was 
based as much upon camaraderie in difficult 
circumstances as upon their dependable 
work output. 

Now I downright respect the expression.? 
of General Bryan and agree with them in 
substance. But I must protest the terms 
“cussed" and “ornery." A mule has a sense 
of humor and competition with his owner, 
which might be misunderstood as cus.sed- 
ness but is thoroughly understood by the 
mule skinner, and it makes handling them 
more fun. As for his statement, “setin their 
ways,” this is a misejuotaiion of their great 
acceptance of responsibility. But I agree 
with the general’s statements about a 
mule's drinking and eating habits, which 
are exquisite in comparison to the usual 
slobbering horse whether he bo a Thorough- 
bred or a cayuse. 

There are too many silk hats and white 
ties on the gentlemen who are making 
derogatory statements about mules. We 
should build a national monument to the 
animal which built our railroads, mined our 
coal, broke out endless square miles of new 
land, often rocky and difficult. Mr. Bar- 
ney's statement, “The mule’s only claim to 
intelligence is his stubbornness when he 
doesn't want to work,’’ is scarcely worthy 
of notice. 

Kknneth M. Hollingsworth 
Portland. Ore, 
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BASKETBALL: FACT AND LOGIC 

Sirs; 

One point that has been stressed over and 
over again in variou.s people's arguments 
against basketball stalling land most re- 
cently in the January 6 issue) is that the 
game becomes dull and uninteresting. 

I remember several games as recent as 
this past year, involving the big colleges of 
the West Coast and the Rocky Mountain 
area, that ended up with a freeze. Every 
one of them had me on the edge of my seat 
or standing yelling, wondering if the freeze 
would hold or if the opposition could break 
through. 

Logic says the stall is dull, but fact and 
logic do not always stand side by side, as 
any scientist can tell you. 

Robert L. Loeffelbein 
Superintendent of Parks and Recreation 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

MANNA FROM ICE 

Sirs; 

As always, Sports Illustrated is “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever,” espe- 
cially your is.sue of January 13: the Bowl 
summaries, the iceboating article, the won- 
derful Mauldin odyssey, the fine tribute 
to Vic Seixas and, of course, aiways the 
deliciously postured Bonnie Prudden. 

The iceboating article was so nostalgic 
for me. and so evocative. More years ago 
than anyone would wish to think upon 
(well, something over the half-century 
mark), the family made the annual Christ- 
mastide trek from New York to Syracuse to 
see all the kin. On the way up I still remem- 
ber the iceboats on the Hudson, all the way 
from Storm King to Albany, and their 
graceful gyrations were spiritual manna to 
a small boy’s mind. 

Belden Wigglesworth 
Washington, D.C. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



CHARLES F. CHAPMAN 

Number One man in the world of motorboating is this 
skillful, sea-wise skipper whose career covers more than 
half a century of power boats. In tribute to his standing, 
his certificate in the United States Power Squadron and 
his government license both read “No. 1.” And as a 
longtime national chief commander of the U.S.P.S., as 
author of most of the rules that govern its procedure, 
and as a referee, arbiter and judge of practically every 
power regatta of consequence, Charles Chapman has had 
an influence on all who go down to the sea in motorboats. 


In fact, members of the 232 branch units of the Power 
Squadron learn their lessons from his Piloting, Seaman- 
ship and Small Boat Handling, the standard text on the 
matter, bible of the sport. Chap’s knowledge comes from 
experience. Among other thing.s, as holder of a degree in 
marine engineering from Cornell, he rode as navigator 
with the great Gar Wood when they raced a train from 
Miami to New York in 1921 and when, four years later, 
the same pair beat the Twentieth Century Limited from 
Albany to New York. Now, at 77, retired from that kind 
of splash. Chapman is editor of Motor Boating and cuts 
his wakes with an open 22-footer out of Essex, Conn. 
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THE MASTERS 

Dormitory comfort with Prom styling 

A “must” for every college-bound man is The 
Masters, by Roblee, which offers style without 
sacrifice of comfort. Roblee’s famous “open- 
collar feeling” is great whether you’re strolling 
on campus or stepping out in town. Get a pair 
of Masters today. Roblee Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

Shoes lllusirated 14»6 

Other Roblee Stylet 10.95 to 18.95. Slightly Higher Denver We$t. 




